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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR 
XV. 
I believe that Christianity not only holds up before us 
a beautiful ideal, but thatit presents the only theory of in- 
dustrial and social order which can be made to work. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


THE YEAR. 


Washington Gladden, Congregational minister and author, b. in 
Pittsgrove, Pa., Second month 11, 1836, a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, Class of 1859. He now has charge of a church at Columbus, 
Ohio, where he has been since 1883. Prior to that, he was for some 
years an editor of the New York /ndefendent, and had a church at 
Springfield, Mass. He has written extensively, especially on the differ- 
ent phases of social economy. The passage above is from his latest 
book, “* Tools and The Man.” 


THE COMMON GRASS. 


LET me not pine for lily or for rose, 
For gorge ous blossom or for nectared air, 
Though, far and faint, float from the garden close, 
Vague, fragrant breaths, across the meadow bare. 


If not for me to gather roses thence, 
And fill my hands with perfume,—let it pass. 
Let me lean low, and breathe, with quickened sense, 
The lasting sweetness of the common grass. 
—Annie Steger Winston, in Sunday School Times. 


SERMON BY JOHN J. CORNELL.! 
In my moments of meditation I have been brought to 
the conclusion that the world still stands in need of a re- 


ligion which has in it more of Christianity and less of 


dogma ; and which is based more upon the practical ap- 
plication of the teachings of Jesus than of those of Peter 
and Paul ;—a religion that at once appeals to the condi- 
tions of the illiterate and poor, and which is not repul- 
sive or repugnant to the most cultured mind. 

No one who has given this subject any study, it seems 
to me, can fail to have perceived that there still remains, 
among all classes of professed Christians and religionists, 
too much of a disposition to rely upon theological doc- 
trines, to contend earnestly about beliefs, to regard it as 
the more important element in a religious life that we 
should accept such interpretations of the Bible as have 
come down to us as the result of the thought of those who 
have lived before us; and, in consequence, there is too 
little attention paid to the practical life that is required 
by the teachings of Jesus, the founder of the Christian 
religion. 

Take, for instance, these two important parts of a 
religious life,—the subjects of Salvation and Restoration. 
We are largely called upon to accept doctrines which had 
their origin among the apostles in their reverence for 
Jesus as the great head who had called them into service, 
and we are also, if we examine closely, led to believe that 
the apostles did not even then fully understand the na- 
ture of those teachings, because of the tendency of their 
minds to dwell upon theories and doctrines. 

The church, after the days of the apostles, dwelt more 
largely upon their teachings, and claimed to base its ideas 
jn relation to these two important subjects upon w hat is 
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known as the Apostles’ Creed. This tendency has led 
the minds of people away from the close examination of 
the requirements of the teachings of Jesus. His teachings 
were simple. He does not present anything to us for 
our acceptance that does not appeal to our best judg- 
ment, or that we cannot in our own lives verify to be ra- 
tional and truthful. But the idea prevailing among man- 
kind in relation to Salvation is largely turned towards 
the results following the crucifixion and death of Jesus,— 
that by thus laying down his life he evidenced the great 
love of God for man in sending him into the world to 
bear our sins, and to lay down his life for those sins, that 
he might through that medium be enabled to pacify the 
anger of God, or to appeal to him through the lovegthat 
God bore him as his son, to pardon the transgressions of 
those who believed in him. 

If you will examine a little closer and more analyti- 
cally what all this implies, however much we may have 
placed our hopes of salvation upon a doctrine of this 
character, we will see at once, I think, how irrational it 
is to suppose that God is less loving in his nature than 
the son he sent; or that there was no other way by which 
God could manifest his love for man. This latter idea, 
man, if he thinks closely, would at once reject as being 
unloving and unkind, as well as unjust in its character 

Do the teachings of Jesus bear us out in anything of 
this character? It is time we thought closely along 
these lines ; that we do not simply accept what the world 
has been teaching as true, without some investigation. We 
claim, as I said, to found our religion upon the teachings 
of Jesus. It is true that religion had its basis long before 
the time of Jesus, but the Christian religion makes the 
claim that he was its founder. If this be true, and we 
acknowledge this, ought not his teachings to be to us of 
paramount value to that which has followed.in any age of 
the world since? Ought we not to look to him to ex- 
pound the ideas that he designed in founding that religion, 
or in coming to the earth to inculcate, as the ideas upon 
which we are to base our thought, and as what he intended 
should be that which man should enter into or accept as 
a means of salvation ? 

We nowhere find him bearing testimony that man was 
to be saved through his death, nor through any means ex- 
cept by those through which He was preserved. He tells 
us that if any man will come after him he must first deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and follow him. To me, 
in this lies the whole duty of man, and the whole means by 
which any man or any woman is to be accepted of God, 
or know of being saved. It is summed up in this terse 
manner. ‘The first duty is to deny ourselves. Of course, 
that involves all of the actions of human life. It involves 
the control of every desire and passion and appetite of 


our nature,—everything which prompts man to any course 


of action. It does not mean that there shall be an entire 
refusal to follow out the cravings of desire, or other 
action prompted through appetite, but the denying of 
their having control over us. 

Was not this exemplified in the life of Jesus? If we 
study closely that life do we not find him always main- 
taining control over all of the passions of the human, and 
do we not find it in our practical experience that in order 
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he commission of anything wrong 


» must control the demands of appetite or desire that 
ild prompt to that It is not simply being 
| from the wrongs committed, that Jesus taught, but 
He did not come to save men 
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It is that which each individual 
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) It does not mean in the direction 
the promptings and our temptations come, 

1 the temptation to do wrong 

es, but that within himself he shall master the prompt- 
s of those appetites or demands of his physical or in- 
nature. He 
Anyone who will give the subject careful study, and follow 
out that line of thought, will find in his own practical ex- 
erience, or in that of others with whom he is brought in 
ntact, that all the all the difficulties that 
end to interfere with man’s happiness, have their origin 
in the improper indulgence of something that is good, 
the necessity of controlling it, and through 

control we 


lirection from whicl 


ellectual must not allow them to govern. 


disturbances, 


and hence 
which 
wrong. Herein lies the first teaching of Jesus, to deny 
ourselves 


As soon as we become old enough, when we have at- 


tained sufficient growth to understand the teachings of 


the Divine Spirit revealed to us, and know from the im- 
pression made upon our inner life what is required.of us 
to control, and where it is that we are to exercise the 
judgment, and over what passion or appetite we must ob- 
tain the mastery ; when we exercise that control under the 
impressions that are given us, we will be saved from the 
commission of sin in that particular. That must be evi- 
dent to every thoughtful mind ; and if from one sin, why 
not from all? It is not to be expected that in our earlier 
growth and earlier attainment we shall conquer every pas- 
sion or every desire or everything that is wrong. It is a 
life-time work 
us entire control over everything we have to conquer all 
at once, any more than we require of a child that it shall 
control all We know that we 
have to give the child lesson after lesson. We know from 
experience that we had to learn lesson after les- 
Just so in the control of that which leads to wrong, 
yment of any other of our accomplishments. 

lual growth 


its dispositions at once. 


our own 


»Olil. 


Nevertheless, if we watch care- 
iprising of every passion that comes up 
hall know how to meet it, and we can only 
by a dependence upon that power which re- 

is what we ought to do 


Christ within, 


in this sense that the the true Son 
becomes our Saviour. Not because Jesus was 


uit to death upon Mount Cal- 


to what Christ, the Spirit of 


d, and Wisdom of God, or what- 
medium through which 
God reveals himself to us, teaches us to do. That appeals 
to the judgment of everyone. It can be understood by 
and it appeals to the most cul- 
can understand that if we 
‘ol that which leads to wrong, we are saved from the 
wrong. 
We know very well in our own experience, at least 
those of us somewhat advanced in years, that we cannot 
effect this simply by the willingness of the man to do it ; 


Sie said 
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ever name we may give to the 


commission of 
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may be saved from the commission of 


Our Heavenly Father does not require of 


that we cannot exercise this control over these powers 
without help. God so ordered it that man shall codper- 
ate with him in the working out of his soul’s salvation, 
as he ordered that man shall codperage with him in pro- 
viding sustenance for the physical body. He stands al- 
ways ready. He is omnipresent and ready by his spirit 
to give us the instruction, and with the instruction the 
needed strength, in order that we may overcome every 
temptation when presented. All that is needed, then, 
upon our part to obtain salvation is to give our hearts to 
God, as we commonly express it. That is, that we must 
recognize our dependence and our needs, and be willing 
to do that which is right for us to do. 
tery about this. 


here is no mys 
There is nothing supernatural about it. 
It is as God designed in the beginning in the creation of 
man, to be the means by which man shall be saved from 
the commission of wrong, and through which he might 
attain to the higher happiness that he is capable of realiz- 
ing and enjoying. 

When he breathed into man the breath of life he en- 
dowed him with a living soul. Whether that was after 
the years of this evolution or not is immaterial. There 
came into this world a frame into which God breathed the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. He gave him 
then as now the power of choice either to control or regulate 
these passions, or to give latitude to them. He did not 
make man a mere machine that was to be controlled by 
arbitrary power. He did not make him that mere ma- 
chine that he must always move in just such a rut or chan- 
nel, as He in his superior power could have made him do, 
because by that means the man would not have been able 
to appreciate the results of a righteous life. In the con- 
quering and overcoming of the tendency to do wrong, 
and in the witnessing of that salvation which follows obe- 
dience to what we know is right, man receives conscious- 
ness of happiness which he would not otherwise obtain. 
So that in the wisdem of the Almighty he gave him this 
power of choice. We call it sometimes his free agency. 

When, in the beginning, He gave man the directions 
by which he must control, and how he should keep and 
dress the trees of the garden, otherwise control those 
powers and passions, He gave only the same law which 
Jesus gave in that expression, that we shall deny ourselves. 
There was no difference in the law given in the begin- 
ning and the law given by Jesus. I do not understand 
that Jesus came to usher in any new law, but to bring men 
back again from the abnormal condition into which they 
had fallen, into the normal condition in which God 
meant that they should live. 

There is, to-day, too much tendency to go back and 
depend upon what others have done, and what others 
have laid down as rules of action, and to the acceptance 
of dogmas, instead of living as close as we may, and as 
we ought, to the direct revelations made to us. Obedi- 
ence to these revelations will always preserve us in doing 
that which God designed we should do, and from doing 
that which God designed we should not do. This is the 
simple salvation taught by Jesus. I might quote text 
after text to prove the same position, but you can search 
them out as well as I, and perhaps some of you are more 
familiar with these texts than I, and I will not stop to 
quote more from the Bible in support of this position. It 
is not my province, and I do not regard it as my special 
business to carry out in detail all the thoughts that might 
occur to me. I leave this for you to do yourselves. If 
you will search out for yourselves the corroborative evi- 
dence along the lines that Jesus taught, you will fasten upon 
your minds more strongly the conviction of this simple 
truth than I can possibly do for you. 

So far as the redemption or restoration of man is 
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concerned, the theory has prevailed through all ages, and 
prevails to-day, that we are living under the results of 
our first parents’ transgression. ‘That because they trans- 
gressed the Divine law in the beginning, all mankind have 
become sinners. That in the introduction of sin into the 
world by their transgression we are all sinners to-day. I 
do not understand this to be the condition of mankind, 
nor do I believe it to be true. ‘There was a time in the 
history of the Jewish people, long before the 
Jesus, when the prophet Ezekiel had to bear testimony 
against the doctrine, that as the father had eaten sour 
grapes the sin visited upon the ‘ that 

the soul of the father is mine and so also the soul of 

son is mine. But it is the soul that sinneth that shal 
die.’’ It is those who transgress the Divine law, and only 
they, that enter into spiritual death. 

No one reading the Bible, after discharging 
mind all bias of theological education, 
in all ages there were men who lived 
were righteous men. ‘The psalmist referred to the right- 
and unrighteous lives, and if there not 
then living who were righteous he would not have r 
to them. The men who led righteous 
by doing what God required of them. Not by believing 
this or that theological dogma, but by obe sdience to the 
Divine law. There have been men who esi aped the bond- 
age of sin in all ages, and we may believe they not 
sinners simply because Adam sinned. If we read Ezekiel, 
chapter 18, we will see that he places before us exactly the 
position in which we are to-day. If, as he represents, a 
man lives justly and truly—and he defines the practical 
religious life he must lead—and he lives up to that stand 
ard, his soul shall not die. Why? Because he lives in 
accordance with the requirements of the Father as he 
understands it ; but if he begets a son and the son does 
contrary to the example of the father, and does not live 
righteously, the soul of that son dies because of his own 
sins, and if he in turn begets a son that does not follow in 
the way of his father, but more properly speaking, lives 
after the ways of his grandfather, and lives in accordance 
with the law of God, and always obeys+and carries out 
the Christian duties required of him, he shall not die for 
the iniquities of his father. ‘The iniquities of the sinful 
shall be upon them, and the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon them. 

This is prac aad and rational, and j 
ognize it ; and yet the theories of saligian upon which the 
whole scheme of redemption is based, as the church 
teaches, is in contradistinction to this simple truth. We 
are told that we are sinners because of the transgression 
of our first parents ; that God, in wrath and anger, 
because of the failure of his plan, visited those sins u 
all men. Whereas the fact is, we Adam 
We sin because we do not do as we ought to. 


that which we 


was son ; 


from his 
can fail to see that 
pure lives and who 


eous were men 
eferred 


lives were saved 


were 


just as we all rec- 


his 
pon 
sinned. 
Whenever 
reg ard to be 


sin as 


we exercise our will to do 
right or to be 
God, then we That is 
sinned, and for the sin we 
able. But the means by 
back out of that sin are so different in 
Jesus from what they are in the 
They seem to be so far apart. 
did not long ago perceive the difference 
teachings and the teachings of Jesus. I 
for it by the bias of education that men by the 
early schooling, and the strength that those early im- 
pressions wield in forming the judgments of men. 

Here is the idea that all men were sinners. They 
were sinners to the time of the coming of Jesus. God 
was angry with them. ‘There need of reconcilia- 


wrong, 
sin. the 


thus 


way our first 
commit we are 
which we are to be 
the te 
teachings of 


parents 
account- 
brought 
sachings of 
the church. 
I wonder that the churches 
their 
can only account 


between 


receive, 


was 


coming of 


independent of the revelation of 
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tion between Him and men. 
tion He sends His son 

the God-Head into the world to gnominious 
death, that reconciliation effected, and that 
God and man might be brought together, and then only 
so many of the men as accepted this idea. It was only 
general in its operations for those 
of this thing 
seem to me to be rational, does not seem to be 
only a small portion of mankind 
of that sacrifice, 


To effect that reconcilia- 
into the world ; sends a part of 
suffer an i 


l } 
should be 


to whom the 
came and who accepted it. 


knowledge 
That does not 
just, that 
benefits 
not heard ; or 
because their minds were so constituted tl 
not see the 
Jesus 


could have the 
because others had 
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repu 
most cu the very first sermon he 
said, 
He does not say 
must believe 
you must re leave off the evil of 
that which is right. Cease to do 
right. Why ? The 


The resu 


, Repent, for the Kingdom of hand.’’ 


coming; you 
but that 
and do 
learn to do 
gdom of Heaven is at hand 
It will be the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
dom of Heaven will be You will be 
into it. Not that it will be yours 
away off in the far future, 
the mortal tenement 
Is not this according to the practical experience of 
any of us? When we have done anything wrong, what- 
ever it may be, there is brought home to us a 
ness of suffering which destroys and disturbs our happi- 
ness ; that makes us fear to approach the Divine Presence, 
and sometimes to shrink from contact with our 
man. When we have suffered and realized this condition 
or state of suffering, and see that it brings us no enjoy- 
ment, we like the 
and cease to do wrong. 
we can 


what I do and accept 


pent, 


what I say,’’ 
your 
wrong, 


ways, 


Kin 
King- 
admitted 
sometime or 
shall 
J 

but yours now. 


yours. 
other, 
when have left 
behind it, 


the spirit 


cons¢ ious- 
fellow- 


resolve prodigal that we will return, 
We make amends 
by an acknowledgment of the error of our course, 
and we turn from it and do that which we know we ought 
todo. Then does there not and has there not 
come to the mind of everyone who attained to the 
years of religious experience, a joy and happiness and 
fore taste of Heaven? Has it not brought a condition of 
rest to the of quiet enjoyment, of peace ; and is not 
this what Heaven consists of? It brings condition 
where we have ceased to do that which was the prompt- 
ing of our own will, and have come to learn to do that 
which is the prompting of the Divine Will. ‘That 
us then into harmony Father again. It 
imaginative soul’ 


in so far as 


come, 
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it back again in 
thought. 
And 


God since 


there have been no other means estal 


ished by 
of a living soul. 
Che records of past ages show this. As far back as the 
any shown to be 


man was made and 


} 
possessed 


man it is 
present ex 


account of 
true. The records of the perience of man 
it to be true. There are no other means of recon- 
ciling man to God now except by sincere repentance and 
amendment of life. That hone was established when Adam 
first transgressed the law of God. ‘That law was estab- 


Bible gives us 


show 
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lished when the flaming sword was placed at the east gate 
of the garden to guard the entrance to the tree of life. 
A beautiful representation! A _ beautiful allegorical 
ture of the workings of the Divine spirit in man! As 
the light made its first appearance in the east, 
the first light upon our minds shows us the 
character of the sin committed,—which represents the 
-m and reclaim mankind—requires 
operation of the sword which has 
and the flaming sword rep- 
‘ans to cleanse and wipe from the soul all 
yllution wih resulted from our transgressions. 
hen we passed through this operation we will 
have been admitted into the paradise of God, 
partake of the tree of life—and represented in that figure 
of . tree of life is God himself, the source of all spir- 
itual life—we are then moving in harmony with him and 
are admitted again into his presence, and will then again 
receive the law which shall save us from the commission 


pic- 


so when 
dawning of 


g of Christ to redee 


us to pass through the 


comin 
power to divide and destroy, 
resenting the m 
that p 
Once w have 


again to 


of sin, or which shall preserve us from being cast out of 


this life in paradise 
Here is the practical question. Do we not 
need less of dogma and doctrine? Should not mankind 
turn their attention to these simple teachings of Jesus? 
Do we not give more of our attention to the teachings 
of Peter and Paul, on which the larger proportion of the 
church are based, than we do to the 
le teachings of Jesus? I do not understand from my 
researches that there is any material difference 
the doctrines of Peter and Paul and the 
Jesus when they are fully understood, and 
have been examined in the light of those 
When we come to disconnect the doctrines of 
Paul from the early teachings they received 
Jewish church, and before they had embraced the doc- 
trines of find no material difference in them. 
But there is more or less running through all the writings 
of the apostles the reflex of their early education, and it 
requires a close discrimination on our part to detect 
where the line of revelation of God to them begins and 
where their early education ceases. 
Then comes the important thought in this connection, 
Do we, as the Society of 
we ought to, 
ot aaan yet 


simple 


doctrines of the 
sim] 


between 


when they 
teachings. 
Peter and 
while in the 


J esus, we 


Friends, present to the world as 
doctrine of religion ? Is their 
among us too much dependence upon 
? Are we not even to-day too much 
cal history of the past in the de- 
are we as true as we ought to be 
les we hold as fundamental before the world ? 
ourselves daily in accordance with the reve- 
Father to us? Are we moulding our lives 
with his re Juirements ? Do we show before 
those teachings which 
religion which we believe to 
us to enter into a 
matters as they relate to our 
ividual lives, recognizing, as I believe a large portion of 
need of this practical religion in the 
ild see if we are not wasting our energy 
too larg ely in the history 
ndency to deify and reverence them, 
not placing stumbling blocks in the 
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of thought. I 
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me into a clearer, and, I believe, a broader view of the 
needs of mankind, and to a better understanding of the 
relation in which I stand to them. I believe it has 
brought about a deeper charity. I recognize in these 
teaehings which I have received, and throngh this form 
of meditation, the need of that Christain doctrine taught 
by Jesus to his disciples ‘‘ That ye shall love one an- 
other. Whatever lines of thought and different ideas 
and views we may hold, or the different methods em- 
ployed of working out the salvation of the souls of men 
and their restoration, that finding men, as he does, under 
the influences and environments of education, God even 
uses those means to advance them towards more practical 
religion. If we have advanced to such a position that 
early education has no power over us, we shall feel for 
those who are not so far advanced, a deeper love, and 
feel for them greater anxiety, and we shall be preserved 
from sitting in judgment over them, and God will take 
us back into the lines of our own experience and point 
out to us how we have had to lay aside that which we have 
been taught, and how we had to learn the many. lessons 
as those will have to do who are now in error. Instead 
of feeling a spirit of condemnation, and instead of feel- 
ing a controversial spirit, we should bear our testimony 
plainly and clearly, and with that spirit of love for those 
possessing different views, if the ey show by their lives their 
desire to purify that life that we can recognize them as 
children of the one common Father, bound for one com- 
mon home, and who eventually will be gathered in the 
one common fold. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 
CHAPTER 
FIRST YEARS OF MARRIED LIFE. 
[ Having returned from the trip into Scotland, and settled at Notting- 


ham, (1822), the autobiography now notes the beginning of the joint lit- 
erary work of the pair. ] 


My husband and I had 


EXTRACTS 


1821-1824. 


arranged a joint collection of 
poems in manuscript, which some judges of poetry had 
urged us to print. Earlier literary attempts had always 
been made in partnership with my dear sister Anna. As 
girls, Milton, and Pope in his translation of Homer, had 
possessed our fancy. The sonorous, heroic measure be- 
came our gauge of the mechanism of poetry. We com- 
menced a grand epic, laid in the early days of British 
history. It was called ‘‘ Quindrida,’’ from the heroine, 
the daughter of an archdruid, herself a priestess beautiful 
and good, and loving her country with a pure devotion. 
hen came the Roman legions, and all was warfare—in 
the style of Homer, rendered by our favorite Pope. We 
did write it together, but each produced separate 
parts and united them. It was never finished in writing, 
but the whole plan of the epic was clearly defined by us. 
It perished, no doubt, many other of our great be- 
ginnings, as a prose work, for instance, which was to 
consist of a number of short tales, supposed to be written 
by some young authors, unknown to fame, and laid to- 
gether till completed in a parcel, the whole to be opened 
great family the title, ‘‘ The 
Packet Unpacked.’’ ‘The style, however, appeared to us 
too poor and meagre for preservation. Thus it perished, 
with much more, in one of those holocausts which very 
properly occur in the experience of most young ambitious 
authors, the day having come when scales fall from their 
eyes, and the gold of their youthful enthusiasm shows it- 
self as dross. Grand heroic poems and prose were given 
up, and our after efforts were confined to short poems. 
Occasionally Susanna Frith, who took such a kindly 

terest in our intellectual efforts, encouraged us to read 


not 


like 


on some occasion, under 





them to her; with this exception, we had no auditor or 
critic. Yet I remember in those young days, when our 
sanctum sanctorum was the little school-room, sending pri- 
vately, with Anna’s codperation, two poems to a pocket- 
book signed ‘‘ Mary of Uttoxeter.’’ It was first in 1827, 
many years later, that we accidentally learnt they had 
duly appeared. 

[In a letter to her sister Anna, Fourth month 6, 1823, she says the 


joint volume of poems was not yet announced in London. 
then adds :] 


But she 


A few days later ‘‘The Forest Minstrel, and other 
Poems,’’ printed by Davidson, but published by Baldwin, 
Cradock & Joy, Paternoster Row, must have appeared. 
The verses were descriptive of country sounds and scenes, 
and had arisen, as stated in the Preface, ‘‘ not for the sake 
of writing, but for the indulgence of our own overflowing 
feelings.’’ ‘They were presented to those who, like our- 


selves, were devoted disciples of natural beauty and of 


simplicity. 

The copy before me bears the inscription, ‘‘ Richard 
Howitt, Nottingham, May, 1823.’’ ‘This younger 
brother of my husband was my contemporary, and at the 
time of which I am writing, our fellow-inmate. He pos- 
sessed a most poetical, sensitive mind, was caustic, hum- 
orous, a quiet punster, deeply versed in Nature, and sym- 
pathizing in all noble movements and vital human inter- 
ests. Although thoroughly awake in congenial society, 
he would lose himself in some poetical dream when unin- 
terested in his companions. This reminds me that once 
a very ordinary individual walked with Richard from 
Nottingham to Heanor, and asked him suddenly, ‘* What 
bird that was?’’- No reply was vouchsafed for the dis- 
tance of several miles, then, without uttering another 
word, the wished-for information was given. He was 
well-versed in literature, and was fond of old-fashioned 
poetry, but it must be choicely good. 

In the summer of 1823 my husband and I removed 
to the market-place, Richard remaining in the small 
house we had been occupying in Parliament street, and 
taking oversight of the chemist and druggist business 
there, which finally became his own. Our new residence 
was opposite the Long Row, just facing the lower corner 
of the Exchange. It was part of a fine old mansion 
built by a French architect for his own abode, and its 
history is recorded in the annals of Nottingham. In its 
best days it must have had a good deal of internal deco- 
ration. It had lofty doors, much carving over the great 
mantel-pieces, handsome ceilings, and several wainscoted 
rooms. I greatly liked the house, and felt much at home 
in it. 

In the late autumn of 1823 my sister Anna became the 
happy wife of Daniel Harrison. I was at the wedding, and 
according to the custom of those days, both her bride’s 
maid and I accompanied her to her new home at Everton, 
a suburb of Liverpool. At the beginning of November 
I returned to Uttoxeter, where I found all my dear family 
in their usual good health ; and then journeyed on to 
Nottingham, to find my husband and our faithful dog 
both glad to see me. Nevertheless, a few weeks later, 
my father, after a very short illness, quietly expired on 
December 19, 1823. 

I again met Anna at the funeral, and she afterwards 
returned with me to Nottingham, where, on January 15, 
1824, my beloved daughter, Anna Mary, was born. A 
long and dangerous illness followed. My husband and 
Anna watched and waited by my bed of sickness; and 
whilst I lay utterly unconscious, offered in their agonized 
hearts a prayer that was mercifully granted. 
me awake, rescued from death. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 16.—FourTH MONTH 23, 1893. 
JESUS’S DISCOURSE WITH THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 
( Continued.) 
GOLDEN TExT.—God is a spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth.—John 4: 24. 
Scripture selection : John 4: 20-38. 


(GEOGRAPHICAL. 


‘The mountain referred to was Gerizim, only a short 
distance from Sychar, anciently called Shechem, and near 
the center of Samaria. It was one of the lofty peaks or 
summits which are such a characteristic feature of Pales- 
tine. 

HISTORICAL. 


Shechem is the first place at which Abraham built an 
altar when he migrated to Canaan. (Gen. 12: 17.) 
Jacob, when he came from Paddanaram, encamped before 
Shechem, and bought a parcel of ground, where he spread 
his tent, and erected an altar. (Gen. 33: 18-20.) It 
was doubtless at this time that the well of our lesson was 
dug. As the Samaritans claimed descent from Jacob, the 
mount of Gerizim was a sacred spot to them. When the 
Israelites returned after their Babylonian captivity, the 
Samaritans offered to help rebuild the temple at Jerusalem, 
which offer was declined; this led to lasting animosity 
between the two sections, the Samaritans using every art 
to hinder the work. (Neh. 6: 1-14.) ‘They afterward 
obtained leave from the Persian Monarch to build a tem- 
ple for themselves on Mount Gerezim, which they held to 
be a far more sacred place than Jerusalem, because of its 
being associated with the earliest worship of their Hebrew 
ancestors. ‘The temple was somewhat s#milar to the one 
on Mt. Zion, and the worship was in accordance with the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, wihich, slightly al- 
tered, became their sacred canon. 

‘TEACHING. 

The woman of Samaria was not slow in perceiving 
that Jesus was no ordinary man, and as the discourse in 
which they had engaged turned upon spiritual things, she 
continued the conversation by calling his attention to the 
two places of worship, as if to discover through him 
which was acceptable to God. 

The answer calls first of all for belief—belief in what 
he was about to reveal to her concerning worship. The 
old idea was to pass away ; worship was no longer to be 
confined to a single place, but everywhere the true wor- 
shipers might offer acceptable worship to God. How 
clear and forcible are his definitions of worship and of 
the character of those who worship acceptably. They 
must be true not only in their offering, but the heart 
must be sincere and without guile. The great fact that 
‘¢God is a Spirit’’ is disclosed, and this is made the 
ground for a spiritual worship. While there is no con- 
demnation of any outward form in this declaration, the 
vital point insisted upon and enforced is true spiritual 
worship, the bringing of the soul into that condition in 
which it may rise above every earthly desire and come 
into communion with God, the Father of Spirit. 

& is now that Jesus is prepared to openly profess that 
he w the Christ, the Messiah for whom both Jew and 
Samaritan were waiting. He had nothing but hatred ard 
opposition to expect from the Jews, but he knew that he 
would find friends and adherents in Samaria, and while 
the Galileans whom he had met on the banks of the 
Jordan were ready to become his disciples, he had left 
Judea without any attempt to claim authority as their 
Messiah. 

This discourse is 
truths of the Gospel. 


full of instruction in the cardinal 
It begins with the very beginning 
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of a Christian life. Jesus asks of all of us through this 
woman, to ‘ believe him,’’ to receive as from God the 
truths he is about to declare. Then there must be truth, 
a truth that has nothing to conceal—that is without guile. 
The form by 
whether it be here or there, is not important, but it must 


which the Father of Spirits is worshiped, 





be the offering of the spirit; all else is unavailing. The 
crowning thought is that God, being Spirit, must be wor- 
shiped by that which is hin, that spiritual essence 
breathed into man by God “If, which gave him a soul 
that could hear his in-speaking word, and conform the 
outward life to his will Jesus goes still further in this 


disc S He said of himself that his meat was to do 
the will of his Father, and to finish his work. This is 
sing t gure of outward food, which nourishes and sus- 
tains the body, to illustrate the effect of the Divine Spirit 
on the soul which yields to its influence. And in con- 
nection with this he leads his hearers to the thought of 
‘ y to others, in the figure of the harvest field waiting 
for the reapers If we had no other discourse from his 
lips, this contains a whole volume of gospel truth, which, 
and lived to, would bring redemption to 
the wo! 
LESSON NOTES 
Israel, though t presents a full belief in one God, 
continues throughout the Old Testament record to ex- 
hibit mo r less belief in him as endowed with human 
powers He is represented as having a visible presence ; 
as hating and loving ; as decreeing and repenting his de 
crees. Moreover, to the Jew, Jehovah was a national 


God, Israel] 
tles, he 


. : } 
was his chosen people 


! 
€.. 
confused their enemies 


He fought their bat- 
Mount Zion was his es- 


pecial dwelling place, and there was the most acceptable 
worship offered. ‘* The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob.’’ ‘* The law shall 
go forth out of Zion and the word of the Lord from Je- 


rusalem 


lfastly did the 





Just as stea Samaritan hold that Mount 
Gerizim was the holy hill, and to its worshipers the Lord 
would surely incline his And now the Samaritan 
ing that she talked with a propet, determ- 


ear. 
woman, percels 
o hear from his lips an answer to the long disputed 
question, whether it was in that place or in this that God 

acceptably worshiped. Quickly to her astonished ears 
came the answer, neither. Temple, priest, and ceremo- 
nial could no longer hold their high place, the ‘‘ Holy of 
Holies ’’ placed by | 
to her the true pla 


Ther 


God in the human heart must now be 
e of communion, the real sanctuary. 
was fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremiah, «‘ Behold 
Lord, that I will make a new 
int with the house of Israel, and with the house of 


saith the 


come, 
[ will put my law in their inward parts, and write 
eir hearts 

lamental truth, that true worship must ever be 
in spirit has been almost lost sight of be- 
neath the accumulations of outward display which the 
Church 


time 
lopted to captivate the senses. May we 
ever be able to distinguish between an emotional andout - 
ward torm of religion and that true worship which con- 
sists of the silent uplifting of the spirit to its Source. 
—When Jesus met the Samaritan woman he knew her 
hunger of heart, and his first 
ing of confidence 


. : 
Next he spoke the 


care was to establish a feel- 
between them, to remove all barriers. 
vords from his Father, which convinced 


her that ‘‘ he knew of the things of 


God,’’ and she gladly 





ioned him in regard to what she desired to know. 
ew t she had the great longing to know of these 


Ings that she might truly 


serve God, and that was all 
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that was necessary. ‘‘ For whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance.’’ He also knew 
that she was a true disciple and would call others unto 
him, and his mind was so filled with the contemplation of 
the opportunities that opened before him, that he heeded 
not their invitation to partake of outward food, saying : 
‘«T have meat to eat that ye know not of,’’ ‘My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work.’’ In the little talk with the disciples which fol- 
lowed, on the subject of the harvest,—if they had not 
been bound by prejudice, they would have understood his 
meaning, that the opportunity for gathering many believ- 
ers from among those not Jews was before them ; but not 
until Peter had the vision long after, did they realize that 
Jew and Gentile were one in the sight of God. ‘The 
Christian world has continued in this blindness until even 
now the idea of universal Fatherhood and universal Broth- 
erhood is but dimly apprehended. ‘‘I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye bestowed no labor; other men labored 
and ye are entered into their labor.’”’ 

We know not how it comes about, but the Spirit of 
God labors everywhere and opens the way for us to gather 
converts from places we know not of. Let us be faithful! 

Che wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
voice thereof, but knoweth not whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
REVIEW OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 
Notes on Quarterly No. 2, 1893, Lessons 13, 14, 15. 


Ir is useless for us to endeavor to apprehend heavenly 
things with the intellect, for so long as that is our stand- 
ard we will advance only so far as did Nicodemus, and 
will ever worship only from afar off. ‘God has merci- 
fully hidden them from the wise (in spirit) and revealed 
them unto babes.’’ God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believed in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. He did not 
send him to condemn us, but to show us what his salva- 
tion is. from a dead condi- 
tion of spirit unto a living condition, during his outward 
life, we shall live also. If we come to this Light (he 
said, While I am in the world I am the light of the 
world) we must come forth either to 
life, or the 
¢ 17-29.) 

We cannot look upon his righteous life without seeing 
wherein we fall short of the glory of God—short of the 
salvation unto which Jesus attained. 

John bore witness that no one received the testimony 
which Jesus bore of what he had seen and heard, not- 
withstanding he spake the word of God who sent him. 
And Jesus said that if they would not believe what he and 
his disciples said of their own experience, calling these 
earthly things, it would be impossible to reveal heavenly 
things to their comprehension. ° 

Too many of his professed followers of to-day hold up 
his personality, while they reject his life—his teachings. 
‘*Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?’’ (Luke 6: 46.) He said: ‘‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth may 
in him have eternal life."” Now we know that Moses 
made an image of the serpent and placed it on high, and 
as many as looked upon it were healed. No doubt the 
Jewish nation had fallen into some sin that was stinging 
them to spiritual death by its deadly bite. So Moses 
made the symbol to remind them of their sin, and when 


Because he was resurrected 


the resurrection of 
resurrection of condemnation. (Read John 








they remembered, the Power of God and their faith sania 
them. 

We must make the image of the Son of man in our- 
selves. ‘The Spirit of God must rest in gentleness as a 
dove upon us, as a sign by which we shall first be recog- 
nized. We must be easily entreated ; we must withdraw 
from all worldly considerations that we may truly wait 
upon God for wisdom. When so commanded, we must 
boldly proclaim that this is false and that is true. To 
proclaim it in a general way will be comparatively easy, 
and many will gladly accept our testimony in that guise. 
But when it comes to individual cases, or to sins in high 
places, we must expect to face heavy trials in bemg faith- 
fl to what God may require of us. But even this is not 
all. To do it in His way and not in our own, to wait 
His time even though it requires long-suffering, and to do 
it in such manner that even the one who is at fault shall 
recognize in usa spirit that is holy and righteous, and 
hear us gladly (and keep us safe, as did Herod John) 
requires a very close walk with God. 

Too many pause here, satisfied. This is only the con- 
dition unto which John the Baptist attained. We must 
know this condition beheaded, in order that we may no 
longer follow after it. After we have repented, and 
amended our lives, and received forgiveness, we must do 
as Paul says (Phil. 3: 13, 14), ‘‘ Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 


which are before, press toward the mark for the prize of 


the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’’ 

This is the image we are to ‘‘ hold up’’ in our lives, 
that all who look upon it may be drawn unto Christ and 
be healed. ‘* Because he lives we shall live also.’’ Not 
only at the end of this life, but now. It is this that the 
Easter ceremony is intended to commemorate—the risen 
and glorified Christ. When we realize it the heart must 
needs be filled with praises and thanksgiving, but how 
will it be manifested ? By the donning of gay apparel 
and the varied accompaniments of an ordinary gala-day ? 
Ah no! The eyes will overflow with tears, but they will 
be tears of joy, and not sorrow. The voice will be full 
of suppressed gladness—the heart will know its deepest 
humility while accepting this wonderful evidence of the 
Father’s great love. 
God and of His beloved Son. 

My heart has been pained, deeply pained, to see how 
the love of display has been permitted to usurp the place 
of true thanksgiving and praise. What must be the effect 
on the mind of achild? ‘The solemn festival of Easter 
has come to be regarded as the day on which we deco- 
rate the church with flowers and don our gayest apparel 
Many cannot even tell why when asked. Self is exalted, 
and the ‘‘ meek and lowly one,’’ whose sufferings should 
move a heart of stone, is forgotten. 

Richmond, Indiana. FRANCES M. ROBINSON. 


FIRST FRIENDS IN LONDON. 


Paper read at a meeting of Newtown (Pa.) Friends’ 
Fourth month 5, 1893, by Emma Worstall. 


Association, 


of Friends in London 
The meetings were at first held in 


THE first meetings of the Society 
were held in 1654. 
private houses, but the attendance so increased that in 


1655 they took part of a large house near Aldersgate. 
Later on, a piece of ground was bought on which a meet- 
ing-house was erected. ‘The first messengers were Isabel 
Buttery and a companion. They had with them a printed 
epistle of George Fox, addressed ‘‘ To all that would 
know the way to the Kingdom.’’ ‘This tract was given to 
any one who desired it. ‘The Mayor considered the dis- 
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Self will be forgotten in the love of 


tribution of Friends’ books an ie. and those doing it 
deserving of punishment. In consequence Isabel Buttery 
was committed to Bridewell, which is the first instance on 
record of Friends suffering for conscience’ sake in Lon- 
don. In the same year Francis Howgill and Edward 
Burrough came to London and declared the truth pub- 
licly. Soon after John Audland, John Camm, Richard 
Hubberthorn, and Anthony Pearson came and joined 
them, making many proselytes. They held meetings two 
or three times every week, which were very large,—larger 
some times than they could well accommodate. 

All sorts of people came to these meetings, and many 
were convinced of the truth. A letter from Francis 
Howgill to Robert Widders said: ‘* We are among 
this great people in much weakness ; and when we see 
such multitudes, we are often put to a stand where we 
might get bread to satisfy so many. But the wisdom and 
power of God hath been with us, and there are hundreds 
convinced ; but not many great or noble receive our 
timony ; yet there are many put to a stand and brought 
into silence, and many are under deep judgment and true 
power.’ ‘We receive letters from all quarters, the work 
on fast everywhere ; eternal, living praises to Him 
for ever.’’ 

When George Fox made his first effort in converting 
people it caused great excitement, and he was 
London and imprisoned for some time . a disturber of 
the peace ; but was liberated by Cromwell, who treated him 
kindly, and had him asked to drive ws the gentlemen ef 
his household. But when the reply came that he would not 
eat of his bread,nor drink of his drink,Cromwell exclaimed, 
‘“* Now I see there is a people risen that I cannot win with 
gifts, honors, offices, or places ; but all other sects of people 
I can.’’ While George Fox was in London, 
engaged in religious duties, and preached the Gospel very 
successfully to great crowds of people who attended the 
meetings. 

Among the Friends in London, 
first called to the ministry. 


here 


bes- 


goes 


sent to 


he was much 


Ann Downer was the 
Others were engaged in the 
same service, among w hom were Richard Greenw: iy, Ann 
Gold, Mary Booth, William Bayly, William Crouch, and 
Gilbert Latsy,—the last three of f these Friends being emi- 
nently serviceable. 


A KITCHEN-GARDEN FOR EveRyYBoDy.—In a space fifty 
by one hundred feet I venture to say that any man who 
will spend an hour a day in his garden, from the disappear- 
ance of frost in the spring till its reappearance in the au- 
tumn, can raise all the vegetables that a reasonably large 
family can consume during that time. Is that worth do- 
ing or is it not? It i$ true that vegetables are rather 
cheap in this happy land of plenty, and even a moderate 
bank account would not have been much encroached 
upon to pay for all the seasonable vegetables that could 
be consumed by an ordinary family. But when you have 
assisted in raising your own vegetables, and have gath- 
ered thein and have them on your table, there is a kind 
of triple ownership in them that makes you relish them 
as you never relished vegetables before. look out 
for their excellences and flavors, and your palate is keenly 
alert to detect everything that is pleasant. Having 
own vegetables when you are an amateur adds another 
charm to eating, and there is little chance that a dinner 
much of which has come out of your own garden will be 
gone through with in a merely perfunctory way, or gob- 
bled up savagely solely to appease hunger. ‘The raising 
of vegetab les, therefore, contributes to the growth of one 
of the most civilizing of all the arts—the art of 
well and delicately.—/. G. Speed, in Harper's Bazar. 


\ ou 


your 


dining 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
By this term Friends recognize such portions of our relig- 
ious gatherings as are devoted to the transaction of affairs 
connected with our Society, both secular and religious. 
In these sessions all assembled are expec ted to be 


and desired to participate. 


inter- 


ested But how often it occurs 
that the quietness of the time preceding the business 


hour—devoted as it is to religious 


communion—is also 
transferred, so far at least as the voices of the majority of 


those present are concerned. 


How often, and we speak from long experience in the 
attendance of these meetings, the 


presiding clerk has to 


appeal again and again for the word of approval of, or 


dissent from, the subject matter presented. Failing to 


hear but few and brief responses, the ‘‘ prevailing sense ’”’ 


of that meeting is record 


ed, when, perhaps, there may have 


been unexpressed opinions that would have greatly enliv- 
ened, if not altered, the action, promoting a closer relig- 


10us fellowship, and a more decided interest. It is the 
word left unspoken, the service unperformed, that so 
often haunts the tender concience when the opportunity 
has passed by. 


‘*]T was not faithful,’’ often comes from 


the depths of a stricken heart, when the promptings of 
the monitor within have been disregarded. 
How to arouse to activity the majority in our business 


meetings, is a query difficult to answer. 


‘*To his own 
Master he must stand or fall,’’ is a truth that applies most 
especially to those of our faith, trained as we are to indi- 
Yet if only all were true to this 
Master, the Christ-power, the question would settle itself, 


vidual responsibility. 


for the thought pressing for utterance would not be sup- 


presse< | . 


but be given forth to 


our meetings. Young and old 
] 1) 
| 


eal and desire to well maintain our organization. 


Chere would be experienced a fresh interpretation of the 


words of Jesus, ‘*‘ Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also,’’ for if once this interest—and participation 
brings interest— is awakened, there will be no lack of at- 
tendance or attention, and in place of formal, lifeless pro 


ceedings, there will be true life. If there be silen« e, it will 


e suggestive of a living nearer to the fountain of life, and 


many voices will be ready at the proper time to respond to 


the consideration of the varied concerns of our Society. Let 


reason and judgment be in 


1 touch with the spirit prompt- 
n, and although there may be great variety in 


views expressed 


the 


there will be harmony and abundant 


and we shall cease to hear of ‘‘dead formality ’’ 


as a characteristic of our business meetings. 


[HERE is, of course, no higher authority in anthropol- 


ogy than Professor Virchow, who has just been received 
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the help and increase of 


would feel a renewal of 


with such distinction in England, and his recent emphatic 
reaffirmation that there has not been any discovery of the 
‘¢ missing link’’ between the animal and the human fami- 
lies is very interesting. In some articles published in 
Prof. 


declaration to this effect at the meeting of the anthropo- 


these columns about three years ago, Virchow’s 


logical congress, at Vienna, in 1889, was cited, and it 
now appears that after the interval of four years, the situ- 


ation remains unchanged. ‘The theory that man is the 


direct descendant of the ape ¢ ontinues to be a theory only, 
not a demonstrated fact. The connecting link, says Prof. 


Virchow, ‘‘ remains a phantom.’’ 


THE supply of First day School Lesson Leaves for the 
Second Quarter of 1893 having been exhausted, it will be 
a favor if schools having a surplus will forward what they 
can spare as early as possible to Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


THROUGH the kind attention of correspondents and 
contributors the matter offered us for publication, during 
the past few weeks, has been somewhat in excess of the 
space at our command, and some articles have had to 
wait. We shall doubtless catch up soon. 


DEATHS. 

BACON.—At Greenwich, N. J., Fourth month 8, 1893, Caroline 
W., wife of William S. Bacon, and daughter of Job and the late Rachel 
S. Bacon, in her 34th year. 

BUNTING.—At his late residence near Crosswicks, N. J., on 
Sixth day, Fourth month 7, 1893, Aaron Bunting, in his 85th year. 

LUPTON.—At Frankford, Philadelphia, Fourth month 5, 1893, 
Sarah L., daughter of E. Virginia and the late Wm. G. Lupton. 

MATTSON.—At his residenee, Sharon Hill, Pa., Fourth month 9, 
1893, Samuel H. Mattson, in his 79th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—At Chicago, IIl., at the home of her son. Charles H. 
Roberts, Third month 25, 1893, after a lingering illness, Mary Ann, 
widow of Rowland Roberts, in the 74th year of her age. 

Interment at Friends’ burying ground, Emerson, Jefferson Co., Ohio, 
on the 28th ult. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Germantown, on the evening of 
month 3, 1893, Samuel B. Shoemaker, M. D., in his 32d year. 

TRUMP.—In West Philadelphia, on Seventh day, Fourth month 1, 
1893, Mary M., widow of Daniel Trump, in her 78th year. A member of 
the Monthty Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


Fourth 


THE TREES OF NORTHERN GREENLAND.—Prof. Angelo 
Heilprin, in an illustrated lecture on the Peary Expedi- 
tion, given at the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, made 
the following interesting statement in regard to the trees 
of the upper portion of Greenland : 

‘*The two representations of an arboreal vegetation 
found beyond Melville Bay were the Arctic willow (Sa/ix 
Arctica) and dwarf birch (Betula nana), the former a 
‘treelet’ from three to four feet zz /ength,—the stem 
trailing over the ground,—and the latter a ‘ miniature,’ 
six or eight inches in height. The stem or ‘trunk’ of 
the birch is about the thickness of a lead-pencil, while 
the leaves, all perfect in their formation, are no larger 
than coffee-beans. Where these trees are grouped together, 
they constitute copses, or, if one chooses to elevate them 
in rank, ‘woods’ and ‘forests,’ the extent of which 
could, in some instances, be compassed by the shadow of 
a not unusually large hat. ‘The willows are, by compari- 
son with the birches, giants, since the trunks not excep- 
tionally attain the dimensions of a stout cane, the leaves, 
too, being of very nearly the sizes of those of our own 
willows. At the time of our visit (July): the willows 
were nearly all in flower.’”’ 





- Bestern Sesartment. 


{IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMINVILLE 
MONTHLY MEETING. 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


THE clerks of the preparative meeting among the men were 


Timothy Benjamin, John R. Benjamin, Cary O’Neall, 
William L. Dorland, and Milton K. Smith, from its com- 
mencement in 1862, until Third month, 1882; among 
the women Paulina C. Moore, Tacy Wood, Sarah Hea- 
cock, Mary G. Smith, Rebecca Allen, and Mary E. 
Wood. 

In 1864 the meeting took action relative to the size 
of grave stones to be allowed, and decided that stones 
ten inches high and ten inches wide, with name of de- 
ceased on them, might be erected. 

Among the early answers to the 
these: ‘* Mournful deficiency in the 
children ;’’ ‘* faithful testimony 
try deficient ;”’ 
of love manifest.’ 

In Twelfth month, 1862, we find the janitor’s services 
and compensation are stated thus: ‘* To build fires and 
sweep out the house when necessary,’’ for $12.00, the 
sum to be raised by subscription among the members. 

In Fourth month, 1867, the following request was for- 
warded to Clear Creek Monthly Meeting: ‘‘ Believing 
the proper time has arrived for a request that a monthly 
meeting be established at Benjaminville, the proposition 
was brought before this meeting; the meeting united 
therewith, women’s meeting concurring, we earnestly re- 
quest that Clear Creek Monthly Meeting will assist us in 
establishing a monthly meeting here, believing such a 
meeting would be beneficial to our growth and prosper- 
ity.’’ There is no mention of this coming before women’s 
meeting, such business always going to the men first, 
then sent to the women for them to unite with (which 
they mostly did), as the minute says, ‘‘ women concur- 
ring.’’ In Eighth month, a committee 
Amos Wilson, William M. Price, Phebe C. Flowers, and 
Elizabeth Mills visited this meeting on behalf of their 
request, and reporting favorably to Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, that body, in Ninth month, 1867, appointed 
the following Friends to attend the opening meeting in the 
following Eleventh month: William M. Price, Moses 
Reynolds, Elwood Trueblood, Thomas H. Trueblood, 
Sarah W. Price, Elizabeth H. Brooks, Mary Overman, 
and Irene Reynolds, of whom William M. Price, Moses 
Reynolds, Irene Reynolds, and Mary Overman were pres- 
ent, 
Eleventh month, 1867, twenty-five years ago, in Eleventh 
month last. ‘The first appointed clerk of men’s monthly 
meeting was Benjamin Coale ; of women’s meeting E liza- 
beth H. Coale ; the first overseers were John R. Benjamin, 
Benjamin Coale, Mary Ann Allen, and Elizabeth H. 
Coale. ‘The first elders were John Allen, Henry Bedell, 
Tacy Wood, and Mary Ann Allen. This monthly meet- 
ing being set off from Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, the 
names of all Friends who were residents here, were trans- 
ferred from their books to ours, numbering 49. 

In Fifth month, 1867, steps were taken in the Prepara- 
tive Meeting to put up partition shutters, to be in readi- 
ness for holding a monthly meeting should one be granted. 
A committee was appointed, which reported in Twelfth 
month of the same year, and another committee of Jehu 
Allen and Benjamin Coale, whose name now first appears 
on the records, was appointed to raise the sum of $45, 


queries we notice 
education of our 
against hireling minis- 
‘no outward manifestation of absence 


consisting of 


and the monthly meeting opened on the 16th of 


for that purpose, but when put up, the cost was found to 
exceed the estimate by $5, and William L. Dorland (now 
first mentioned in the books) was appointed to raise the bal- 
ance, which was done and reported to the meeting in 
jugt eighteen months from their first appointment, which 
goes to show that in the ‘‘ good old times’’ often so feel- 
ingly quoted, our dear friends were not always any more 
prompt in their manner of doing business, than are some 
of their unworthy descendants. We also find another 
committee appointed to see to pail iting house, etc., con- 
tinued from month to month, until two years and six 
months had elapsed between their appointment and re- 
so let us take heart, and while not excusing our- 
selves for dilatoriness, learn from their failures, and strive 
to do the better for this knowledge. 

In First month, 
Quarterly Meeting of our own, to 
Creek and Benjaminville monthly meetings, to be held 
alternately at the two places, and known as Clear Creek 
Quarter ; all at that time being part of Blue River Quar- 
ter, Benjaminville not having the meeting here at all, but 
after correspondence with superior meetings, and no way 
opening to carry out the wish, the subject was dropped. 

Then in Twelfth month, 1869, Clear Creek appointed 
a committee to confer with Benjaminville on the propri- 
ety of a joint request to hol A one quarterly meeting at ayes 
of the four monthly meetings: this being united with, 
was proposed the Quarter be held here in the fifth ae 
but as in that month it was held at Honey Creek, and 
the Friends there not being willing to make that change, 
it was thought best to hold it here in the second month, 
which was accordingly done in that month, 1871, just 
twenty-seven years ago,and at the time of the estab lish ment 
of the Y early Meeting at Clear Creek (which will shortly be 
noticed) it was arranged to hold it here in the Ninth 
month also, just preceding the Yearly Meeting, 
River having had it in the Eighth month until then. 

The first mention in our monthly meeting of a desire 
to have a yearly meeting in this State, one that we could 
call our own, and that would be convenient of access to 
Western Friends (we being at that time attached to In- 
diana Yearly Meeting), was in Sixth month, 1872, when 
a committee was appointed to correspond with Iowa Quar- 
terly Meeting, then belonging to Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing; this correspondence, after some time, resulted in 
Blue River and lowa Quarters, applying to their respec- 
tive Yearly Meetings for the establishment of another 
Yearly Meeting, to be known as Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
These two meetings sent out committees which visited the 
quarterly and monthly meetings, and some of the fami- 
lies comprising them, finally, granting this joint request, 
a large committee from both meetings being present at 
the opening of our Yearly Meeting, in Ninth month, 1875, 
as usual at that time, in separate session, but in 1887 we 
dispensed with partitions, holding our meetings there- 
after as one body, being the first yearly meeting of the 
seven held in the United States, to adopt the plan of 
transacting the affairs of Society jointly. 

By 1873 our members had increased steadily, both 
by births and arrivals, and it was deemed best to build a 
larger house for our accommodation, and in Sixth month 
of that year, a committee of John R. Benjamin, Joshua 
Brown, James Welsh, and Benjamin Coale was appointed 
to take charge, see to the building, et 


lease : 


have a 
be composed of Clear 


1869, a move was made to 


Blue 


., Which was ac- 


cordingly done and the new house ready for occupancy 
by the coming winter. 

Several Friends from different localities having 
at Hoopeston, about 60 
been 


settled 
miles east of here, and having 
joined to this monthly meeting, requested, Second 
Mo. 17, 1874, to have a Meeting for W orship and a Prepar- 
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ative Meeting, which was granted, and Wm. L. Dorland, 
John R. Benjamin, Henry Bedell, Abner Moore, Sarah 
M. Benjamin, Mary E. Dorland, and Tacy Wood were 
appointed to attend the opening thereof. The establish- 
ment of this branch, necessarily took many of our nom- 
inal members from us, making the names on our books 
fewer in numbers, but not lessening the size of our usual 
meetings. In 1885 that preparative requested a monthly 
meeting of the Quarter, which was granted, and known 
as Richland Monthly Meeting. 

At the monthly meeting held Fourth month 11, 1874, 
ertificate was received for our beloved friends, Sidney 
Averill, and wife Elmina, and three of their children ; 


1g amongst us was felt to be the means of a 
great spiritual uplift to the neighborhood, and you whose 
privilege it was to know him, can testify with me, that 
his ministry often rested on us as a benediction, for his 
life was an incarnation of the doctrine of love; but in 
1877, feeling a call, they left here for Bureau County, 
where he and his wife have since resided ; he, at the pres- 
ent time, being in a very feeble condition of both body 


ama + } beam Bests 
and mind, ll indeed living 


lHE Quiet Hovur.—At Wellesley College, in Massa 
chusetts—a young ladies’ college—there are twenty min- 
utes reserved in every day for a quiet time. During that 
twenty minutes every young lady is expected to be in 
her room; there is to be no passing through the halls ; 
here is to be no life of conversation, no laughter. What 
the young lady does in her room is between herself, her 
own conscience, and 


her God. She may read, she may 
study, she may pray, she may think, she may do what she 
likes; only she must not disturb other pupils in other 
rooms. For twenty minutes a quiet time. 

My friends, we ought to have our quiet hour ; at least, 
we will say, our quiet quarter of an hour. Iam afraid 
there are a great many of us who do not get even a quiet 
quarter of an hour once in twenty-four ; that is little time 
enough. We are all cast in the active voice in America ; 
we want, sometimes, to get in the passive voice. We are 
all the time at work in America; we do not know the 
sacredness of resting. We know how to toil and how to 
give; wedo not know how to sit still and how to receive. 
This is the lesson, the very simple lesson, I want to bring 
to you. And more sacred than all the other resting- 
places is this Quiet Hour. When the soul is quiet and the 
door is shut on the world, the soul can hear the voices of 
the invisible world and see the vision of the invisible 
world. How round us then dosometimes flock the forms 
of those who have gone before ! 
isa 


Sleepless nights! If it 
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ig, long night of sleeplessness, it is hard indeed to 
ear; but an hour of wakefulness in the middle of the 
night seems to me a great boon. Do you remember how 
David used his wakeful hour? ‘‘I meditate on God in 
the night watches,’’ he says. Then, when the city has 
hushed its noises, and the house is quiet, and the cares 
have fled away, and there is naught to do, and even duty 
itself has gone to sleep and will not wake until the morn- 
ing, when it knocks again at the bedroom door—then is 
the time that one may see the dear ones who have gone 
above, and in their presence see the one Face that has 
never been seen, and hear the one Voice that never has 
been heard, and rejoice in the shining of that Light that 
shines neither on land nor on sea. Thanks be to God for 
sleep, and thanks for merriment, and thanks for home, 
and thanks for church, but most of all thanks for the 
quiet hour, lonely yet populous, when the soul communes 
with God and is still ! —ZLyman Abbott. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


Our departed friend, Louisa J. Roberts, was one ever 
ready to give encouragement and assistance where she be- 
lieved it was for the good of others or to benefit society, 
and her many acts of disinterested kindness will long be 
cherished in the memory of survivors. 

About thirteen years ago, a few Friends went every 
First-day morning to assist in the First-day School and 
attend Frankford Meeting. On one of these occasions, 
when returning in the ‘‘ dummy”’ car, Edwin L. Peirce 
spoke of the number of families living near Fair Hill, and 
his belief that a meeting in that vicinity would be profit- 
able. It was also stated that the late George Truman 
had felt a strong desire to have the old Fair Hill Meet- 
ing-house (then still standing) re-opened for religious 
purposes, and had secured the offer of a thousand dollars 
from Edward Hoopes towards the expense of removal of 
that building to the graveyard lot. Louisa united with 
Edwin, and encouraged him to make the effort by invit- 
ing a meeting for worship at his father’s residence, and 
indicated her willingness to attend it. The meeting was 
held Twelfth month 5th, 1880, at which Louisa had a 
testimony to offer and a word of encouragement to the few 
then convened. A monthly gathering was in a short 
time succeeded by weekly meetings, and the erection of 
the present Fair Hill meeting-house came about in due 
time, and being in close proximity to where her remains 
are buried, may be regarded (in part at least), as a fitting 
memorial of her useful labors. 

It was probably at the time of the above conversation 
that the desire which had been felt for many years was 
expressed for a home where orphans and destitute chil- 
dren might be received and educated in Friends’ princi- 
ples. Edwin said a young Friend in their neighborhood, 
interested in kindergarten work, he believed was quali- 
fied for such an undertaking. Accordingly, in the follow 
ing summer, when the meeting was held at Isaac Wal- 
ker’s, his sister Rebecca opened her long-felt concern by 
an essay she had prepared, and this led to a home being 
opened on Germantown Avenue and since removed to 
Aspen St., West Philadelphia. 

lhus we see how a right concern, small though it may 
appear at the start, if faithfully attended to, may result 
in much benefit not only in the one particular, but may 
lead to other and greater usefulness. 


J. M. T., Jr. 


LENGTH OF SERMONS.—Most of the religious bodies 
seem to have their exercises concerning the character of 
their preaching. At Folkestone, England, recently, in a 
‘*Church Congress,’’ composed of the ‘‘ bishops and 
clergy,’’ Canon ‘Twells declared pointedly that ‘ the ser- 
mon must be short.’’ He referred, of course, to the 
written discourse, prepared in accordance with the 
Church of England (and our American, Episcopal,) sys- 
tem. ‘Then he went on to say that ‘‘in these times the 
laity are showing their contempt for sermons that are 
long-winded, stale, flat and unprofitable. People do not 
now listen to the words of the preacher as their fathers or 
their grandfathers listened ; few of them follow his track 
for five minutes after he has begun to preach. It is the 
fashion even among church-going people to ‘ pelt the ser- 
mon with jibes and hurl jests at it.’ ’’ 


Ir we look carefully within ourselves, we shall find 
that there are certain limits beyond which we refuse to go 
in offering ourselves to Him.—Féne/on. 
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Communications. 
GIRARD AVENUE YOUNG TEMPERANCE WORKERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
| FEEL it my duty to correct what I apprehend may be a wrong im- 
pression relative to Girard Avenue Young Temperance Workers, de- 
rived from the communication in last issue by the President of the 
Race Street Branch. 

For seven years the Girard Avenue Branch has been in existence, 
and never in all that time has it been more prosperous than now. We 
have enrolled one hundred and thirty-seven members, with an average 
attendance of seventy-five, two thirds of whom are members. At our 
last three meetings we have had over one-hundred in attendance each 
time. I have been a member ever since the Society was organized, and 
have never felt more encouraged than now. At times interest seemed 
to die out, but was soon aroused by an increased effort on the part of 
the more earnest members, and I feel it has been renewed this time in 
the Girard Avenue Branch, never to die out. 

Friends, I think we who have never experienced what it is to be 
connected in any way with the drunkard, cannot realize what a reform 
we have undertaken to accomplish. Think of the drunkard’s children, 
how they are afraid to ask their friends to their homes, fearing the father 
will come in intoxicated ; how the home influence is destroyed; how 
the moral chz —— of the children and society are degraded ; how the 
by the evil; and then consider if we can afiord to 
let a means that will abolish the cause of all evil go to naught for want 
of our personal support. 

The Society of Friends has always supported temperance, and now 
all we a of you is to attend the meetings of the Race Street Branch 
until we can get a hold on the young people; and then if you feel you 
must leave, which we do not want you to do, you will do it with the 
satisfaction of knowing that we will be able to go on with our work. I 
have nothing to ask for the Girard Avenue Branch until the Race Street 
Branch is in a better condition. 

I feel it is the duty of every Friend to use his presence and influence 
to save the Race Street Branch of the Young Temperance Workers, 
and while you are doing that the Girard Avenue Branch will not only 
advance its influence for good, but will also do all in its power to assist 
the Race Street Branch. Jos. F. ScuLt, 

/ Pres. Girard Avenue Y. T. W. 


good is overcome 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
ON THE Paciric Coast.—In my experience of a few months on this 
coast I find only one meeting connected with our branch of the Society, 
in San Francisco, and that one kept up at the cost and Christian solici- 
tude of Barclay J. Smith. When strangers, ministers belonging to any 
branch of the Society of Friends, make their presence in the city known 
to him, he has notices published in the papers of their intended visit at 
the Friends’ meeting, held on McAllister street, nearly opposite the 
City Hall. The meetings there, both First-days and mid week are at- 
tended by a few Friends who meet in the life. It would be well if 
our Philadelphia Yearly Meeting would exercise a concern for these 
scattered members of our Society in San Francisco, so that they may be 
encouraged to in time build a meeting-house already certainly needed 
In Los Angeles, where I now am, there is no regular Friends’ 
meeting held. ‘The other branch have a few members in the city, 
attend their meetings (under care of lowa Yearly Meeting) in 
dena and Whittier. Wo. 
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MAPLE GROVE,INDIANA.—The members of Maple Grove Preparative 
Meeting, with several not members, met at the meeting-house on First 
day, the 2nd inst., and reorganized the First-day whose work 
had been suspended during the winter. The officers and teac hers were 
reappointed : J. E. Spencer, superintendent; Mary E. Warwick, assist 
ant; Sarah J. Mason, secretary; W. W. Moore, treasurer. = think 
we will continue the school, hereafter, throughout the year—/. P. ?. 

On the 18th of last month, the sub-committee appointed by our 
Yearly Meeting held a philanthropic conference. Several earnest work- 
ers were present, and it is hoped the seed sown fell on good ground, 
though some of those whom it was desirable to reach were not in attend- 
ance. Perhaps our example in endeavoring to check the evils of in 
temperance and the use of tobacco may encourage others. I was my- 
self a slave to the tobacco habit for more than twenty years, and it was 
through the labors of this committee, nearly two years since, that I parted 
company with it. The reformation in me was certainly remarkabie. On 
different occasions I had said I would stop the use, but I commenced 
again, but upon this occasion I put my trust in a Higher power, and 
earnestly prayed for strength, and it was granted. And such strength 
always will be, I believe, if we are truly sincere.—/. £. S. 
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NEWTOWN, PA.—An interesting meeting of Newtown Friends’ As” 
sociation, says the Exferprise, was held at the residence of Watson T- 
Hillborn, on the evening of the 5th inst. Under the charge of the his- 
torical committee, Emma L. Worstall read an article on the history of 
the Society of Friends in London. Eva R. Doan read a poem by 
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Whittier, “ Barclay of Ury.’’ The literature committee, represented by 
Elizabeth Stapler, read a continuation of her paper on the life and 
character of Robert Barclay. Livinia T. Brown read some interesting 
extracts from Barclay’s “Apology.’”’ The discipline committee offered 
a paper prepared by isaac Eyre, and read by Abbie Rice, on the sub- 
ject of music, which elicited much comment. Under the head of cur- 
rent topics, Robert Kenderdine read an article relative to Friends’ 
meetings in the city of Washington. After a period of social converse, 
the Association adjourned to meet at the home of Robert Kenderdine 
on the first Fourth-day in Fifth month next. 
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New YoRK FRIENDs.—The third meeting of this season, 
the care of the New York Social Duty Committee, was held 
brary Room, 16th street, on Fourth-day evening, 5th inst. 

After an hour or more of social greetings and partaking of supper 
provided by the Committee, the company gathered to listen to a paper 
prepared and read by Henry B. Hallock, of Brooklyn. His subject 
was “ Thoughts on the Religious Belief of the So« iety of Friends.” 
The cardinal principle of the Society, that of a belief in the direct 
communion of the Creator with all human souls, was presented in a 
plain and comprehensive way. ‘The writer thought that it was not al- 
ways necessary to adhere to the traditional forms, in calling attention to 
the truth as we perceive it. And that there has never been a better 
time since the establishment of the Society than the present, for calling 
the attention of those about us to our simple doctrines and plain, prac- 
tical religion. 

Following the reading of this interesting paper, remarks were made 
by a number of Friends 

John L. Griffen desired to call 
simple presentation of vital truth. 

Elias H. Underhill expressed a belief that we may know of inspi- 
ration at all times, and that it is by no means confined to just the short 
season when we may be gathered for religious worship. 

Edward B. Rawson wished that we should become impressed with 
the thought of the one fundamental principle of the Society of Friends 
and not so much as to minor doctrinal views 

Wm. M. Jackson stated the necessity of a personal experience to a 
knowledge of truth. That we must be alive realization of the 
existence of the great Creator of all that is Then we will 
plainly see, as Matthew Arnold wrote: “ There is a power that makes 
for righteousness.’”’ We must have a knowledge of communication be- 
tween Creator and created. 

Further remarks were made by John Stringham and others ; and as 
the meeting adjourned there was a feeling that we had been spiritually 
strengthened, and with the hope that the simplicity and beauty of truth 
may become better understood by all. M. 
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NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING.—Nebraska Half Yearly Meet 
ing will be held at Lincoln, on the 24th of Fourth month, at II a. m.; 
the meeting of ministers and Seventh-day preceding, at 
2 p. m. 

Friends will be met at Lincoln by addressing, naming w 
ratlroad and time of train, either of the following 
Swaney, Morris Cooper, J. Lownes, or Wilmot 
coln; or Chas. A. ¢ iy Raymond, Nebraska. 

We hope Friends from the States east of us may be drawn to meet 
with us as they have been in the past. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


PERMANENCY AND ATTACHMENT.—One of the most demoralizing in- 
fluences of an institution of learning is continual shifting of the teaching 
force. Even when this comes about naturally and reasonably, it is in 
jurious, but especially when it is the result of intrigue, or favoritism, or 
the restless disposition of those in control. At Harvard University, the 
members of the faculty feel secure in their places, so long as they serve 
the institution to the best of their ability, and one of the results is that, 
as President Eliot recently said, they remain devoted to the University. 
‘* During the year,’ he states, ‘seven universities and colleges made 
ineffectual efforts to draw teachers of this university into their service. 
Four professors, four assistant professors, and six instructors declined 
offers of higher pay and higher titles at other institutions. In no one of 
these cases was the corporation able to promise the gentleman con 
cerned so much salary at Harvard as he was offered elsewhere.” 

It is a lesson which may well be taken to heart by Trustees of colle- 
giate or other educational institutions, that a good teacher, of good 
character, devoted to the work, and well liked by his or her scholars, 
will, in the long run do as well if not better for the college or 
than supposedly brilliant and attractive persons, whose engagement 
must displace the old workers. There are times, of course, when 
changes must be made, but they should be always “ for cause,” and 
that very sufficient. 


s< hool, 


WHAT MAKES A TEACHER VALUABLE.—President Eliot also said 
that “the events of the year set many university teachers to considering 
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LITERARY NOTES 

“Forest LEAVES” is a bi-monthly issue of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, devoted to subjects germane to its work. The Associatior 
having secured the valuable services of Prof. Rothrock, as its execu 
tive secretary, he has lately given a share of his attention to Fore 
Leaves, which is now, doubtless, the best publication of its kind in the 
United States. The latest issue contains a handsome picture, reproduc 
tion of a photograph, of a fine oak tree of the “over-cup”’ variety, 
(Quercus macrocarpa) growing on the banks of the Juniata river. Ar 
interesting descriptive article, by Dr. Rothrock, accompanies it. 

The Pennsylvania Forestry Association is doing an excellent work, 
and greatly desires additions to its membership. The annual fee is but 
one dollar, which includes the subscription price of Forest Leaves. The 
office of the Association is at 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


—Among the announcements of new books by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, are “ Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by 
his friend of many years, the late Horatio Bridge; and “ Slavery and 
the Slave Trade in Africa,’ by Henry M. Stanley, illustrated by Fred- 
eric Remington. 

—lIt is announced that John Ruskin, the critic and poet, has at last 
sanctioned a compilation of selections from his writings, to be made un- 
der the editorship of George Allen, in two volumes, with two portraits 
of the author at different ages. The first volume, to be ready for issue 
next month, will deal with the following subjects: Scenes of travel, 
characteristics of nature, painting and poetry, painters and pictures, ar 
chitecture and sculputre, ethical and didactic. 


GRANDMOTHER TO HER GRANDSON. 
Ou! what are all Time’s treasures worth 
Compared to this love and its sweet surprise ; 
My little heaven upon the earth, 
With your pale gold hair and your serious eyes 
Who could have dreamed that a joy liké this 
Lay in wait on life’s downward slope, 
To flood the heart with a freshet of bliss, 
And brighten eve with the morning’s hope! 


How dear the sound of the little feet, 

And the clasp of the little hand, how dear! 
And the little voice that falls so sweet, 

Like thrilling music upon my ear! 


Oh! to shield you from all life’s harms, 

My fair, white lamb with the innocent eyes, 
To gather you close in my loving arms 

Safe from the frowns of the lowering skies ! 


But into the wide world you must go 
From home’s soft nest and its shelter warm, 
Sorrow to meet and care to know 


In ways that are rough and dark with storm. 


Heaven be good to you, dearest one! 
Help you to fight all the powers of ill, 
Through life’s a day to its setting sun 
Keep you God’s soldier, conquering still. 
—Celia Thaxter,in The Independent. 


A REMARKABLE Liguor LAw.—The new liquor law 
of South Carolina is to go into operation on the rst of Sev- 
enth month. No private person is to sell liquors of any 
sort, the business being made a monopoly of the State, 
which will establish places of sale in different localities. 
The Legislature appropriated money to lay in a stock to 
begin with, and a despatch from (¢ ‘harleston, on the sth 
inst., says that Governor Tillman ‘is traveling in the 
West and the North, making arrangements to open the 
State bar-rooms on July 1. He expects to buy the liquor 
either in Chicago, St. Louis, or New York. The act ap- 
propriates only $50,000 with which to start business, but 
the Governor thinks the State can easily get all the 
credit it wants.’’ There are six counties, in which, 
under present laws, prohibition prevails, and in them 
there will not be any ‘‘dispensaries’’ established. 






Tue farness and the nearness of God,—to know these, 
Phillips Brooks says, is true reglion. He is far off through 
our sins, near to us by his grace. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
TEN DAYS IN THE SISTER REPUBLIC. 
(Continued from Week before Last. 

Wuat could have been more delightful waa to awake 
with the fresh morning air coming through the open tran- 
som, bringing to us not only the fragrance of flowers, but 
the ringing notes of moc king birds, buried in the thick 
tree foliage? The airis always filled with music and song 
n Mexico, making one forget the miserable cooking, the 
wafer-like cake of soap on our toilet, or the coolness of 
the handsome clerk, as he extends his hand for ‘‘ dos 
centavos’’ for the matches he furnishes. 

The Cathedral is one of the greatest attractions in the 
City of Mexico. ‘The imposing structure stands just in 
the rear of the site of the temple, or — of the 
Aztecs, which the Spaniards destroyed in 1521, when the 
city was conquered. <A small c hurch was built soon after, 
and in 1573 the corner stone of the Cathedral was laid. 
It was finished in 1792, at a cost of $20,000,000. ‘The 


cost of the towers alone was $190,000. It is built of 


gray stone, while all the statues, friezes, capitals, etc., are 
of white marble. Upon the cornices beneath the domes, 
which are of Doric and Ionic architecture, stand the 
heroic statues of the doctors and patriarchs of the Church. 
Beneath the great clock are the arms of the Republic. A 
magnificent dome rises above the main structure, and 1 
surrounded by several others of less magnitude. Joining 
the main Cathedral is the Sagrano, of comparatively 


recent construction, having been built in the middle of 


the last century, where once stood the Chapel of Santiago, 
founded in 1521, by order of Cortez. This church, 


though small, is very beautiful, with its ornate style of 


decoration. In color it is of a pinkish cast, and is rich 
in carvings and filagree work. It is built after the design 
of a Greek cross, with an arched roof, supported by 
carved pillars. 

This is a brief description of the vast pile which con- 
fronted us as we crossed the Plaza Major, passing under 
shade trees where beds of rare exotics and tropical palms 
and shrubbery formed a garden, entirely too contracted 
for a satisfactory view from an artist’s standpoint. 
Swinging doors of rough boards, defaced with pictures 
and advertisements of church affairs, swung silently open, 
and we entered and stood beneath the immense dome, 
from which the faces of the Virgin and the attendant 
angels looked down upon us. One feels a sense of awe 
and oppression in the presence of so much splendor. 
Altars, chapels, columns, statuary were before us in 
bewildering confusion, resplendent with light and color. 
While standing uncertain just where to concentrate our 
vision, the tones of a mighty organ pealed forth, rever- 
brating from every dome and loft, and filling the whole 
immensity with melodious sound. We took our seats and 
surveyed the scene about us. There were kneeling forms 
of men and women in the most absorbed devotion, their 
eyes appealingly fixed upon the figure of Jesus above the 
altar, or upon some patron saint. Side by side with the 
wealthiest hidalgo in the closely packed multitude, were 
the veriest beggars, in rags and tatters. <A dignified 
senor entered; advancing toward the altar in an open 
space he spread out his kerchief and upon one knee 
knelt, crossed himself, and after a short prayer, arose and 
retired. A Mexican, in splended attire, knelt upon the 
broad brim of his sombrero, and ladies of high degree, 
with their duennas at their side, were oblivious of all 
about them,—even the poor cripples who shuffled over 
the floor laid with rough boards, worn uneven by the con- 
stant tread of human feet for a hundred years. ‘Tired 
peon mothers with baskets on their arms, rested their 
burdens and prayed, while their babies crept upon the 


floor. A side door opened, and three little ragged 
Indian girls timidly entered. ‘They drew up to a font of 
holy water, the tallest dipped her hand into the water, 
made the sign of the cross on the forehead and chin and 
breast of each, looked about them, and hastily withdrew. 

A custom which strikes the tourist not pleasantly is the 
sale of lottery tickets under the very shadow of the altar. 
At every turn you are accosted by importuning peons. 
Spanish senoras could be seen, enveloped by costly laces, 
with a prayer-book in one hand and a lottery-ticket in 
the other. Lotteries are sanctioned by both church and 
government, the sale of tickets bringing in a revenue of 
$3,000,000 a year. 

The interior of the Cathedral is both Doric and Gothic 
in architecture. ‘The main altar, recently erected, and in 
the centre aisle, massive in its construction, and sur- 
rounded by innumerable columns and statues ornamented 
in pure gold leaf, adds a brilliancy to the costly decora- 
tion. It is said that at one time this altar was the rich- 
est in the world. ‘The candle-sticks upon it were of solid 
gold, and of such great weight that the strength of one 
man was insufficient to lift them. ‘The ornaments were 
of untold value; the crosses, censors, and other belong- 
ings were studded with diamonds, rubies, and other pre- 
cious gems. ‘The Statue of the Assumption alone, which 
was of gold inlaid with diamonds, cost g100,000. This 
statue, together with a lamp, valued at $70,000, have mys- 
teriously disappeared. We wandered past the chapels 
arranged along the sides of the church, each one enclosed 
by a high iron grating. Some of the doors opening into 
them were closed and pad-locked, while others swung 
ajar. There are about 14 of these chapels, with an altar 
in each, richly decorated. Facing these, at intervals, are 
the confessionals, huge solid carved chairs, enclosed at the 
sides and canopied. In one of these sat a corpulent 
priest with his ear close to a perforation through which a 
kneeling female, with a black shawl held closely about 
her, was confiding her most secret transgressions. (I was 
told by one who was an eye witness, that under these con- 
ditions a priest was once seen shaking his fat sides with 
laughter). 

We passed from the main body of the church to the 
sacristy, where the choir boys were placing the vestments, 
just laid aside by the officiating priests, into the drawers 
of great carved chests. The room was dimly lighted by 
four dormer windows, cut through two of the grand old 
paintings almost concealing the walls. There were half 
a dozen of them, including ‘‘ The Immaculate Concep- 
tion ’’’ and ‘* The Triumph of the Sacrament,’’ 
tobal de Villapardo, ‘‘ The Assumption ’’ and ‘‘ The En- 
try into Jerusalem,’’ by Juan Correa. In the chapter 
room, opening out of the sacristy, were other fine paint- 
ings, among them Murillo’s ‘‘ Virgin of Bethlehem. 
Opening a large door, we unexpectedly entered the Sag- 
rano, where we found the classic interior was being des- 
poiled of its beauty at the hands of the restorer, and 
many of the antique decorations were marred. ‘The Sag- 
rano contains nearly a dozen altars and many fine old 
paintings and frescoes by master artists. One other 
chapel forms a portion of the Cathedral,—that of the 
Capilla de Las Animas, at the rear. When we entered it 
a solemn priest sat behind a table filled with religious 
bric-a-brac, and a few Indian women knelt before the 
figures of saints encased in glass. ‘The history of this 
ancient chapel is not known, save that it was used by an 
order whose specialty it was to get souls out of Purgatory 
by prayer. 
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It was a relief from the overwhelming pomp and pa- 
gantry, mingled with poverty and wretchedness, and idol- 
atry, to step out into the pure air and under the blue 

















canopy, where from our seats beneath the trees we saw 
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the placid tide of Mexican out-door life roll on without a 
m mur. We wondered if all the doors of home had 
opened and poured out this stream of humanity, which 
flooded the Plaza Major. What a study of form and 
color. of attitude and of expression No need of the 
artist to seek the class lands beyond the sea, while suc h 
ty, such symphony in color, rare subjects for pencil 
and brush, ar ) ufter a few days’ journeying on our 
ow ynt I 
The Plaza Major, which is in the center of the city 
it t rest tin once comprised a portion of the 
grounds about the great temple, or teor alli, in the days of 
the Azt wh { city of Mexico was called Tenochitt 
in, the home of the great Montezuma. A portion of it 
ow forms a rt of the garden or Zocali in front of the 
Cathedral 
In the Zo north of the Cathedral, stands a monu- 
ment to th nemory of Enrico Martinez, the engineer of 
the celebrate | » de Noches Tonga. [See prec ed 
ng letter, page 203.] Inlaid in the marble pedestal, 
supporting a massive female figure, an emblem of the city 


of Mexico, is a dial, recording the rise and fall of Lake 
From here we repaired to the flower market in 
tion of the garden. It is acircular build- 
ing in which are displayed the rarest and brilliant 

profusion. Peons were busily culling 
fragrant banks upon the stalls, making 
irusting them in circles of white filagree 


> western pol 


most 
flowers in great 
them from the 
} 
| 


iquets, and tl 
paper, so shocking to the lover of flowers. Loose bunches 
of magnificent roses were offered to us for guatro reale, 
cents, but we had learned that it was the habit of 
the Mexicans to be extortionate with Americans and other 


foreigners, so we shook our heads, turned away, and said 


or 5 


‘*mucho, mucho,’’ and then secured our bouquet for uae 
medio, or 6 cents. Mocking birds, as I have said, are 
natives in this tropical clime. ‘They are found flitting 

branches of the trees in the patios of the 
city, and in the open country build their nests and rear 
their voung close to the haunts of man. ‘Thousands of 
them are captured while fledgelings, and are brought to 
market. From immense stack of little boxes outside 


flower garden, a flood of music came; every tiny 


learest of 


hroat seemed q with the 


notes. Captivity could not repress these intrepid 
and tirel r} 


them Outside the 


livering purest and « 


sweet 


ess singers. 


1¢ Mexicans love and appreciate 


1) % 17) . 3 , 
walls of the most dilapidated adodes 


are hung cages made of reeds, and in them the captives. 
One is surprised at the reluctance with which the owner 


these, even at the sum ol 525; which is 
sked for the finest birds, that sing all through the night 
murs 
On the southern side of the Plaza is the National 
Palace, where the offices of government officials open on 
the corridors. Various halls are on the floor above ‘hat 
called the Hall of Iturbide is hung with crimson damask, 
a n the ll of \mbassadors, the largest in the 
palace, are portraits of men who figured in the strife for 
Mexican I endence, and several of the Presidents. 
From the Plaza one may take the street cars to all 
urts of the city a yond, and return again to the 
san lace | yng line of cars in waiting are 1st, 2d, 
i 3d class Che ist class are yellow, the 2d or green 
ir follows the rear the 3d class, which is used for 
transportation in the place of wagons. A tin horn is 
blown at every crossing, which keeps up a continual din. 
By clapping the hands a car is halted, and when a passen- 


’ 1 1 ose ; 
ger enters he receives a ticket, whicn 15 paid for and col- 


EMILIE P. JACKSON. 
Continued.) 


To be 
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‘“THE MISSING LINK’’ NOT FOUND. 
From a Recent Lecture at Moscow, by Prof. Virchow. 

WE know that man existed in the Quaternary epoch, that 
he lived through long ages miserable and depressed, while 
stone, wood, horn, and bone constituted the material of 
his arms and of his only instruments; we are convinced 
that a long interval separated the age of stone from the 
age of metals, and that only in particular places was the 
use of stone immediately replaced by that of metals. 
[hese are the data which now make part of the general 
knowledge acquired by civilized nations since the founda- 
tion of the Congress. But further studies respecting the 
origin and the regions whence the different branches of 
civilization have sprung have advanced relatively but very 
little. We seek in vain for the ‘‘ missing link ’’ connect- 
ing man with the monkey or any other animal species. 

There exists a definite barrier separating man from 
animal which has not yet effaced—heredity, 
which transmits to children the faculties of their parents. 
We have never seen a monkey bring a man into the 
world, nor a man produce a monkey. 


the beet 


All men having a 
simian appearance are simply pathological variants. It 
was generally believed a few years ago that there yet ex- 
isted a few human races which still remained in the prim- 
itive inferior condition of their organization. But all 
these races have been objects of minute investigation, and 
we know that they have an organization like ours, often, 
indeed, superior to that of supposed higher races; thus, 
the Eskimo head and the head of the Tierra del Fuegians 
belong to the perfected types. Some races have the 
same skulls very small, of about the same volume as the 
microcephalous skulls; for example, the inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands and the Veddahs of Ceylon have 
been regarded as microcephalic. A more exact study 
has, however, shown a difference between them and the 
real microcephalic races. 
The head of an Andaman Islander or of a Veddah is 
very regular, only all its parts are a little smaller than 
among men of the ordinary races. Nanicephalic heads 
(dwarf), as I call them, have none of those characteristic 
anomalies that distinguish really microcephalic heads. A 
single race, that of the Orang-Simaings and the Orang- 
Cekai of the peninsula of Malacca, still remains unstudied. 
The single traveler who has penetrated into the moun- 
tainous countries inhabited by them, the bold Russian, 
Miklukho Maklai, has ascertained that certain isolated 
individuals among Simaings are small, and have curled 
hair. A new expedition has been sent into that country 
to study the anthropology of the Orang-Cekai, 
which I have re ently received 
hair ; 


from 
a skull and a few locks of 
the stock is really a black race with curly hair, the 
brachycephalous head of which is distinguished by very 
moderate interior volume, but 
trifling si 


it does not offer the most 
Thus we are re- 
pulsed at every line of the assault upon the human ques- 
tion. All the researches undertaken with the aim of find- 
ing continuity in 


without result. 





n of bestial development. 





progressive development have been 
There exists no proanthropos, no man- 


monkey, and the ‘‘ connecting link ’’ remainsa phantom. 
OUGHT we not to bless God that, overworked in a 


world to whose exactings we consecrate ourselves, there 
comes in mercy the evening, as a silver clasp binding 
together the day and night? Ought we not to have a 
care that it be kept bright and pure, sullied by no ill- 
doing or neglect? Notso holy and beautiful is the even- 
ing without, when moon and stars in all their quiet glory 
glisten in the sky, as evening within, where human hearts 
beat true and the hours are sacred to the developing of 
the best home good.—/7. 7. W. Ware. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MORMON TEMPLE. 


fue interior of the Temple has an air of mystery about 
it. Up to date none but the faithful have been admitted | 
to its sacred precincts, and as none of the inquisitive 
Gentile reporters are allowed to enter, the newspaper de- 
scriptions of the inside are inaccurate, and chiefly the re- 
sult of the imagination of the ubiquitous scribes. As a 
matter of fact, there are portions of the interior which 
are as sacred as was ‘‘ The Holy of Holies’’ in the days 
of the Temple constructed by the wise son of David. 

The basement is divided into several apartments, the 
larger one being 57x35 feet, containing a baptismal font. 
The floor is tiled with marble, polished to the highest de- 
gree of perfection, while the ceiling is of a sky-blue tint. 
The font is of bronze, and, like that in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, rests on the backs of twelve oxen, also of bronze, 
which stand with their faces to the east, west, north, and 
south. Grand and impressive as this apartment is, it is 
mediocre when compared with some of those on the up- 
per floors One in particular is deserving of special men- 
tion. Resplendent in blue and gold is this magic cham- 
ber, while the floor is of blocks of wood not more than 
an inch square, brought from all portions of the world by 
the missionaries sent out by the Church. Another apart- 
ment adjoining is still more beautiful. White and gold 
are used, and the effect is to dazzle the eye. The tapes- 
tries are all of the purest white, and are rare and costly. 
All the basins and ewers are of the finest onyx, delicate 
in tint, and in such profusion that the sight would drive 
a dealer in this product insane with envy. ‘To be per- 
mitted to look upon the magnificent work for an hour is 
said to be worth a year of one’s life and a trip across the 
world. 

The beehive is the emblem of the Church, together 
with clasped hands, and the motto ‘‘ Holiness to the 
Lord.’’ Every handle of door and window has this de- 
sign, all having been specially made for the purpose. In 
the basement all the fixtures, including the locks on the 
doors, the bolts, and hinges are of brass. On the first 
floor they are of plated gold ; on the second, plated sil- 
ver ; on the third, old silver ; and above that of bronze. 
The wood-work is of oak, all seasoned, and massive in ap- 
pearance. 

The cost of the Temple is a question which even the 
most astute follower of Brigham hesitates to answer. It 
has been estimated all the way from $6,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000. ‘The latter figure is believed by those who are 
in a position to know to be the correct one.—C. JAZ. 
Jackson, in Harper's Weekly. 


One of the poorest tests of the influence of a book is 
the number of persons directly reached by it. A book 
that is read by onlya few hundred leaders of thought and 
action may be more influential, through the resultant work 
of these leaders, than a book that goes directly to hundreds 
of thousands of readers, who are not likely to think for 
themselves. As a matter of fact, many books that have a 
phenomenally large circulation have comparatively little 
influence, and are even unknown to the real leaders of 
thought and feeling. In many a case a book gains in 


power by being issued only in a choice form and dress so 
as to attract by its very appearance such readers as it Is 
designed for ; whereas if it had been issued in a cheaper 
edition it might have had more readers and less influence. 
It is much the same in reaching other by the voice, as by 


the printed page. A talk at a small gathering in the 
teachers’ meeting, or in a students’ conference, may have 
more influence than a series of addresses to the multitudes 
at a world’s fair.—Sunday School Times. 


ae 


‘¢SociaL Distinctions are likely to continue to exist 
so long as uniformity of character and of personal traits 
does not reduce men to a dead level. But that pride on 
which the lines of cleavage are traceable in European lands 
becomes more and more incongruous here. Wealth, culture, 
and pleasureable occupations do not constitute insuperable 
barriers that place those who do not possess one or another 
of these at an absolute disadvantage. Our customs are 
elastic enough to admit a man to any circle for what he is, 
rather than for the accidentals of what he happens to have. 
This spirit of social equality, on the basis of a continual 
improvement from below, requires to be fostered. Petty 
exclusiveness on artificial grounds—as a people we must 
rise superior to it. Liberal, generous justice, and-the 
repression of discrimination, in the spirit of applied Chris- 
tianity, will lead to the solution of the social problems 
that confront us, and make our institutions an embodi- 
ment of the truth that all stand for one, and that the 
interests of the whole, are the interests of each; 
and the trend of events will be towards simplifying 
the struggle for existence, so that the conditions 
of life for the humblest will become more favorable 
for the advancement of his true culture and highest wel- 
fare.’’— The Moravian. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Last week’s issue of the Newtown £nterprise says : “About thirty-five 
bricklayers and other workmen are engaged on the George Si hool, and 
the work will be energetically prosecuted. The committee on grounds 
and the committee on buildings will have a joint conference on the site 
on the morning of the 8th inst., on the arrival of the 10 o'clock train 
from Philadelphia. The grading, drainage, and other important matters 
will be discussed.”’ 

—In a letter urging the preservation of the forest lands in New 
Hampshire, President Low of Columbia University says: “ If there 
shall not arise a prompt determination on the part of the American pub- 
lic to protect their forests, especially at the water “ divides,” the dis- 
tricts vitally related to the welfare of the country as sources of springs 
and rivers, as storehouses of water during hot and dry séasons, and as 
plantations which, providently administered, can furnish necessary and 
moderate supplies of wood for all time, will become arid wastes. The 
reparation of their destruction, other generations, better enlightened, will 
perhaps be unable to accomplish within as many centuries as the years 
in which we shall have permitted the ruin.”’ 

—If the Pacific could be laid bare we should have a most singular 
spectacle. There would be a number of mountains with truncated tops 
scattered over it, ard those mountains would have an appearance just 
the reverse of that presented by the mountains we see on shore. You 
know that the mountains on shore are covered with vegetation at their 
bases, while their tops are barren or covered with snow ; but these moun- 
tains would be perfectly bare at their bases,and all round their tops 
they would be covered with beautiful vegetation or coral polyps.— 
Exchange. 

—Sweden was the first country in which cooking and housekeeping 
schools were established, and here these schools show a great variety. 
One of its cooking schools supports a restaurant of about I0o persons. 
In Belgium hygiene and the theory of household processes form a part 
of the course of study in elementary schools.—/xchang 

—The Popular Science News gives an account of a wonderful shrub 
or tree which grows in Nevada, and which the Indians call the “ witch 
tree.’ The treeis luminous. It gives forth a light which makes the tree 
visible at a mile’s distance. This light comes from a phosphorescent 
gummy substance on the leaves. The tree, or bush, grows to a height 
of seven feet, and resembles the barberry. The Indians are afraid of 
the “‘ witch tree,’’ and are careful never to go near it. 

—Truxton Beale, United States Minister to Greece, Roumania, and 
Servia, has informed the State Department that Mme. Schliemann, the 
widow of Dr. Schliemann, the famous explorer of the ruins of buried 
and ancient cities, has determined to present to the United States Na- 
tional Museum a portion of the relics unearthed at Troy by her late 
husband. 

—The school suffrage bill which passed the California House 39 to 
28, and the Senate 31 to 6, has been vetoed by the Governor. He says 
he is “ fully in accord with the purpose and intent of the measure,’ but 
he objects to certain technical points in the way the bill is drawn. 
More than twenty States and Territories have already extended school 
suffrage to women, and this is the first time a school suffrage bill has 
ever been vetoed by a Governor.— Woman's /Journad. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

VERY serious concern was felt last week for the safety of the Danish 
steamship //eé/a, of the Thingvalla line, which was several days over- 
due, and had been seen at sea, sometime before, disabled. It had on 
board about 700 persons, and nearly the whole of the Danish exhibit 
for the World’s Fair It reached New York, however, on the 9th inst., 
in safety, thoug!] or ten days late. The delay was caused by a 
broken shaft 


AT a meeting Directors of the Reading Railroad, on the 
Sth inst., Joseph S. Harris was elected President, to fill the vacan y 
\. A. McLeod's resignation. He has been for a number of 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 


caused by 
years President of the 

IN the New York Legislature a bill to abolish the death penalty 
Assembly on the troth inst., by a vote of 78 to 29, but was 


senate 24 to 6. 


passe i the 
defeated in the 
In the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, on the 11th inst., 
ll, being a final passage, was defeated, receiving 68 
2 negative votes It proposed that the vote be 

id cities, every three years 


workmen, engaged in a dozen different trades, 
World’s Fair grounds on the Iothinst. Several 

, and finally an agreement was reached, and the 
next morning. 


yur thousand 


es were held 


conferen 
+ 

n resumes k the 

PHE outward m 

drawn from the | 


pment the foll 


vvement of gold continues. $3,400,000 was with 
S. sub-treasury in New York city, on the toth, for 
This reduced the U. S. Treasury’s “ free 
the amount in excess of $100,000,000 reserve), to $2,600,000 


il 
wing day 


pril crop report of the Department of Agriculture makes the 

of winter wheat on the first of the month, to be 77.4 

against $1.2 ] a The Kansas wheat crop is said to have been 

damag« cent. by the drought. (Corn, not wheat, is the 
| 


chiet cr 


average dition 


THE Board of Judges (three in number), 
ap lications for to sell liquor in Philadelphia, have been engaged 
in the hearing for several weeks, and are now nearly through, on the 
10th inst. Edwin S. Cramp, of the great ship-building company, en 
tered a protest against renewing the licenses 
near the ship-yards. He said: 


who hear and act upon 


of four drinking places 
“* The saloons are actually at our gates, 
and have resulted in many accidents and the demoralization of our men.” 
During the last year, he said, they had been obliged to “ lay off’? more 
men, some or them in responsible places, for drunkenness, than ever 
before 

A TERRIBLE disaster occurred at a coal mine at Pont-y-Pridd, 
Wales, on the 11th inst. A spark from a passing engine lighted and 
exploded the gas in the mine, imprisoning some 200 or 300 men. 
of these escaped, but most remained, and at this writing it is feared they 
have perished 

NUME!I 


Some 


s cases of cholera have been reported at L’Orient, a seaport 
city of Northwestern France There were said to be ten deaths there 
on the oth inst Cases continue to be reported in the province of Ga- 
licia, in Austria-Hungary. In parts of Russia the disease continues very 
fatal, and there are also distressing reports of famine from certain dis 

tricts of that country In the European part of the Government of 
Perm, a dispatch from Moscow says, “‘ the famine is worse than ever be- 
t Che poor are dying by hundreds 


In the smaller villages the 
have ceased trying to bury ; 


all the bodies.’ 
A DISPATCH from Ossawatomie, Kansas, on the gth, says : 


' oy 
aerolite feli 


“An 
near this town yesterday afternoon, striking the monument 
to John Brown, erected to him by private subscription originated by 
Horace Greeley in 1863. The meteor broke off the left arm of the 
statue, and gh the dome and nave in a slightly southeast- 
ern direction, and through six feet of clay just south of the crypt, stop- 
ping only at bed 


passed throu 


1» 
rock. 


So much excitement prevails in parts of ‘ Ulster,’’ or northern Ire 


land, over the expected passage of the Home Rule bill by Parliament, 
and the threats of armed resistance are so open, that the Government 
} prevent the obtaining of arms. Baron Houghton, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has issued an order, limiting the importa- 
Arms and ammunition must 
consignees must, previous to 


has ta measures t 
tion of arms and ammunition to Ireland 
ported only at certain ports, and all 

, obtain a permit 
1 themselves in unusually large numbers, took an ac- 
d their 


and cities 


i registere< 


the municipal elections in Kansas, on the 4th inst., the women 
| 


ote was an important feature in the results in 


I Committee “to visit the 
smaller branches’’ will attend an appointed meeting held under its 
care at Merion, on First-day afternoon, Fourth month 16th, at 3 o'clock, 
to which Friends and others are cordially invited 
Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1.45 for Narberth (Elm) Sta- 
tion. Returning, leave Narberth Station at 4.56 and 5.26 p, m 
Cuas, E. Tuomas, Clerk of the Committee. 


Juarterly Meeting’s 
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NOTICES. 

*.* The annual meeting of Friends’ Boarding House Association 
will be held at 1623 Filbert street, on Fourth day afternoon, Fourth 
month 26, at 4 o’clock. Contributors and Friends generally are so- 
licited to attend. EDMUND WEBSTER, President. 

CLEMENT A. WoopnutTt, Cleré. 


*.* A Temperance Conference under the care of Committee of 


Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at London Grove, on First-day, 
the 16th instant, at 2 o’clock. All are cordially invited. 
ELMA M. PRESTON, Secretary. 


,* The next meeting of the Bucks County First-day School Union 
will be held at Langhorne, on Seventh-day, the 22d inst., commencing 
at 10.30 a.m. We would be glad of the company of Friends from 
other Unions 

Stages meet trains on Bound Brook R. R. stopping at Langhorne, 
and will convey passengers directly to the meeting-house. 

Bart LAY EYRE, chests, 
FLORENCE J. KIRK, j 

*.* The Western First-day School Union will be held at Ercildoun, 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 29, 1893, at 10 a.m. All interested are 
cordially invited to attend. I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) , 

J ; : Boa » Clerks. 
ELLEN P. Way, j 

*,* A special meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of West 
Philadelphia, will be held in the meeting-house, 35th street and Lan- 
caster avenue, West Phila., on Fourth-day evening, Fourth month Iogth. 
An interesting program is arranged. ‘This meeting is held in place of 
our regular meeting in Fifth month. There will be a new Board of 
Managers elected at this meeting. All are cordially invited. 

At the regular meeting night in Fifth month, Elizabeth Lloyd, of 
Lansdowne, will deliver her address on “ Typical Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

WILLIAM D. YARNALL, Pres. HANNAH E, Scort, Secy. 

*,* At the meeting of West Philadelphia Young Temperance 
Workers, at Friends’ meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 19, the question will be discussed : 
** Under existing conditions, is the carrying-out of the principles of non- 
resistance, as professed by Friends, practicable ?’’ Reuben M. Price, 
Thomas J. Scott, Lewis L. Eavenson, and Rowland Comly are appointed 
to speak, and general discussion by those present is desired. 

Meeting at 8 p. m., sharp. A large attendance is desired. 


*.* Abington First-day School Union will be held at Byberry, on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 15. 

Carriages will meet the 8 o’clock, and also the 10.05 a. m. trains, 
from oth and Green sts., at Somerton, (Bound Brook R. R.). The at- 
tendance of Friends is cordially invited. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at Bordentown, 
N. J., First-day afternoon, Fourth month 16, at 3 o'clock. All are 
cordially invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH ANN Rocers, Clerk. 

*,* A meeting of Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Chester, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 15, to convene at IO a. m. 
All interested in First-day school work are cordially invited to attend. 

EpWIN J. DURNALL,) ; 
g i , " Clerks. 
Mary L. YARNALL, {f ~~ 

*.* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Chichester Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Fourth month 16, 1893, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 


*.* A stated meeting of Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets, on Sixth- 
day evening, the 14th instant, at 8 o'clock. 

The question, ‘‘ Shall Friends’ Mission No. 1 be continued under 
the care of the Union?” will be discussed by some of the leading 
workers in the Mission, and a paper on “* The Duties of Teachers,” will 
be presented for the consideration of the Union. 

Davip L. LUKENS, ) ; 
SARAH M. Hotcoms, § Clerks. 


* 
* 


Quarterly meetings in Fourth month will occur as follows : 
Nebraska Half- Year Meeting, Lincoln, Neb. 

Western, Londongrove, Pa 

Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 

Westbury, Brooklyn, s. ¥. 

Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
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Give THEE: BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


“qig WM. HEACOCK, 2a 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, 


Gloves, 


Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


| Oxtords 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


HIENR Y  HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 


Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 


. 
ELLIS. wotnonh mt St. 112 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND (onTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 
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THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


MAKERS AND RETAILERS OF LADIES’ SHOES. 
Spring stock covers many varieties in shoes and 
black and colors—at Popular Prices. 

Grade Custom Work. 

1013 SPRING GAR 

NEW STORE. 47 N 


High 


DEN ST. 
. THIRTEENTH ST, (below Arch). 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
The 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


worthy is admitted. paper now goes to 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
Bae When 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


tisement. our readers answer an 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 43@ 


Carpets 
and Wall Papers. 


We have removed from our old store and in 
connection with a handsome new line of Carpets 
made by only the best manufacturers, we have a 
fine selection of Wall Papers. We can furnish 
your house in the most desirable way, having the 
wall and floor coverings to harmonize. The 


| prices are the lowest and the qualities the best. 


Howard Thomas & Bro., 
927 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Are grown from seed STOCKS carefully selected 
from TRIAL seed beds. Thus the varieties are per- 
petuated free from mixtures or adulteration 

Our assortment of Flower Seeds is large and from 
most reliable stocks in this country and Europe. 
Flowering Bulbs for Spring or Fall planting. 

The Lawn and Grass Plots in and around Phila- 
delphia give ample evidence of the superior quality 
of the 
LANDRETH LAWN GRASS SFED, 

GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS, INSECTICEDES, 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 


Branch Store, Delaware Avenue and Arch Street. 


ETC. 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don't ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty- 
“can't se@ through it; Macbeth’s is clear 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


you 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MAcBETH Co. 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to sell good goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to ™ 
J. WEIDENER, 
No. 6 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


RY Leather wants Vacu- 

um Leather Oil; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, “. ¥ 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is No Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall 
Paper. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
from five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings : : 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


Wall Paper 


Will improve the sanitary condition of your 
house. Better have that old paper scraped 
off and new put on. When we 
Gold Embossed Ps aper fo 10 and 12 cents, 


fortune to prepare fr DOLET'A. 
Fidelity Wall Paper Co., 
12 N. 11th St., Phila. 


Reading 


ey 


rE 
are selling 


&@ One square from the Terminal.-“@@ 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders, 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 

TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 

COPYRICHTS, etc 

For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Srientific American 


Largest circulation of any site paper in the 
world. Splendidiy illustrated. No ipelligeut 
man should be without it. a 3,8, e 
ear; $1.50six months. Address MUNN 
UBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, Ni New ork city 


The British Friend 


New Series, 1893. 


Edited and Published by 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, 
Birkenhead, England. 
A new series of this 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
commenced with the 
the promoters is to apply the 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF 
QUAKERISM 
to the circumstances of the present day 
The Editor invites the 
Friends to the Religi 
this Journal 


last year. The endeavor ot 


PRIMITIVE 


attention of American 
us and Literary articles of 


*,* Subscriptions for the BririsH FRIEND will be 
received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price per 
annum (allowing for cost of postal money order, 
exchange, postage, etc.) $1.75 


™ GIRARD 





CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


TRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B,. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WILLIAM H. JENKS, 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'ILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has \AsseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SuRpP.ius of over Two and a Hatr Mriiirons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES met GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All mA . Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from thé Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Cmpene issuesits registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five por cont. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able eemi-annua y. This Company also receives deposits, _— by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H, Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 


SAMUEL B. 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


BROWN, 


Philip C. Garrett, 


INCORPORATED 1812. ; CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL f Trust and Safe Deposit Company, {SCRPLUS, Foro. 


The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
No. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


HENRY N. PAUL, President. JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. L. C. CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust 
Officer. WM. P. HENRY, Secretary and Treasurer. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Assistant Secretary, WM. 
L. BROWN, Assistant Treasurer. 

Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. ; 
Capital and surplus are liable. 

All trust investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
col lected and remitted. Interest allowed on money deposits. 


GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, 
and for the faithful performance of all such duties all its 


Income 
Safes in its burglar-proof vaults for rent. 
The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS offered gratuitously. 


Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, eaEM. etc,, received for safe keeping under greenies, 


ECOR NOMY {| = DREER’S SEEDS | 


Bi of seeds will answer, because 90 percent. gere 
mtity of manure will produce better results, 
t  Mntig *“Jabor. Your crops will be of the first 


—— quality > fae arketed or prepared for the table, 

DR ee “SDAR for 1893—full of 
garden topics ofte Rag plbs, Plants, and requi- 

sites, large col’d plate of Pa mailed for 6c. postage, 

@ | wenry A. DREER, 714 Chest HILADELPHIA, PA. 











D that Grow into Dollars: 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
_— the wery CHOICEST Vegetables and 
we 


owers in the Pome a Our MONEY ¥ 
GROWER’S MANU explains how it ts¥ 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. ; 





